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PORTLAND, OREGON, once lay at the bottom of the Pacific Ocean, and tower- 
ing Mt. Hood, playground for a metropolitan population of over 700,000, was ‘‘a hole 
in the ground.’’ That was a few million years ago, when a tropical sea washed inland 
to the mountains of Idaho. Today the famed ‘‘City of Roses,’’ located on the Willam 
ette near its confluence with the Columbia River, is a world port, industrial and rail 
center, the chief trading post and commercial center for the vast 259,000 square mile 
Columbia Basin drainage. Portland is the home of the Retail Credit Association, the 
seventh largest unit of the National Retail Credit Association. 
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How Good Is Good 7 


You can find out the facts about a person’s employment 
history, when you order a personnel report from your local 
credit bureau. What’s more, you get all the facts in one 
“package.” 


So Joe is a good worker? He has had good jobs in the past? 
He has been earning good money? “Good” in each of these 
cases is just a matter of opinion. 


A Factbilt report tells you how long Joe stayed on each job, 
what the job was, his approximate salary, and other information 
to help you decide about hiring him. 


Don’t gamble on new workers. Call the Credit Bureau for 
a Factbilt report, and be sure. 


Reports anywhere through Credit Bureau Division members of 


Assuciatep Crepit Bureaus of America Ine. 


7000 Chippewa Street St. Louis 19, Missouri 





ATTENTION ... PHYSICIANS AND DENTISTS . .. HOSPITALS AND CLINICS 
Reduce Your Credit Losses and Speed Up Your Collections with the New ... 


Physicians and Dentists Credit and Collection Manual 


SEVEN CHAPTERS 


CuaptTer 1—Something about Retail Credit Cuapter 4—Collection Procedures 
CuaptTer 2—Securing and Interpreting Credit Cuapter 5—General Business Correspondence 


Information CuaptTer 6—Some Special Problems of the Pro- 
CuapTer 3—Setting Up the Account and Billing fessional Office 


Cuapter 7—You and Your Job 


64 pages Printed on 
offset paper 


Color-film om Plastic comb 
board cover tet binding 


There is considerable room for improvement in medical and dental credit and collection procedures. Use 
of this MANUAL should result in increased earnings for medical and dental offices and also have an 
important bearing on the soundness of consumer credit generally. Approved by outstanding medical 
credit executives and includes many suggestions made by them. Written especially for the medical of- 
fice assistant who has other duties in addition to responsibility for credit extension and collection of ac- 
counts. 


A PRACTICAL AND INDISPENSABLE HANDBOOK FOR THE GUIDANCE 
OF THE OFFICE ASSISTANT—PRICE $2.00 POSTPAID 


THIS CQ Cte 2 ee ee 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
375 Jackson Avenue St. Louis 5, Missouri 


Please send me copies of the PHYSICIANS AND DENTISTS CREDIT AND COLLECTION MANUAL. 
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Pay Promptly Publicity Creates Consumer Credit Consciousness 
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CREDIT ADVERTISING does pay. Many cities 
throughout the country have demonstrated the power 
of publicity in educating the consumer to the impor- 
tance of paying bills promptly. It is a well-known 
fact that collection percentages show a marked in- 
crease after a “Pay Promptly” newspaper campaign. 
Shown above are 12 of the 14 new newspaper ads pre- 
pared by the National Office. A portfolio of all the 


ads will be forwarded without cost. Credit Bureau 
Managers and leading Credit Executives are urged to 
take the initiative in bringing to the attention of 
local credit granters the importance of starting a 
“Pay Promptly” newspaper campaign. The cost is 
purposely low in order to encourage sale. SEND 
FOR YOUR PORTFOLIO TODAY and get your 
campaign under way as soon as possible. 
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The CREDIT WORLD for October 
1928 published the picture on the front 
cover of Charles M. Reed, General 
Manager, Retail Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion, Denver, Colo., and Past President, 

-R.C.A. Mr. Reed died September 28, 
1948. A statement, by Mr. Reed, with 
his picture, read, “Making credit bureau 
business profitable lies in the willing- 
ness of retailers to cooperate with fel- 
low retailers, thereby eliminating the 
undesirable and making it possible to 
sell more to the desirable. Knowledge 
is power, and can only be acquired 
through a central credit bureau.” 

x * * 

The feature article in the issue was 
“Consumers’ Credit vs. Producers’ 
Credit,” an address by W. F. Gephart, 
Vice-President, First National Bank, 
given at the Kansas City Convention, 

une 19-22, 1928. He gave an excellent 
inspirational address on business eco- 
nomics and traced industrial develop- 
ment from the barter economy to the 
money economy and finally to the credit 
economy. The article was quite exten- 
sive and consumed eight and one-half 
pages. 

x * * 

“Check Forgeries and Alterations,” 
was the title of the second article in 
the issue written by the National Better 
Business Bureau. Their conclusion was 
that insurance for the depositor against 
loss arising through forgery of signa- 
ture was of negligible value. 

> = @ 

Sherman Z. Stewart was the author 
of an article “Charge Accounts vs. Cash 
Systems.” He explained the value of 
trading at home instead of buying out 
of town or at the mail order houses. 

: 2 ® 

The article, “Credit—The Greatest 
Force in Business,” was contributed by 
William M. McIntosh, Publisher, The 
San Antonio Light, San Antonio, Texas. 
He said that undue sales volume at the 
expense of credit should be stopped. 


* * * 

The General Counsel of the N.R.C.A., 
Lawrence McDaniel, wrote an article 
on “The Credit Manager and the Law.” 
It concerned the responsibility of the 
husband for his wife’s indebtedness. 

a a 

“Safeguarding Managerial Time,” re- 
printed from the Hammermill Survey, 
told about the two major functions of 
management, and the three chief drains 
on managerial time. 


x* *« * 

The Washington Bulletin by R. Pres- 
ton Shealey, now deceased, the N.R.C. 
A.’s Washington Representative, occu- 
pied three pages. These monthly 
reports were of great interest to the 
membership about the doings in Wash- 
ington affecting indirectly and directly 
with retail ee. 

= 

Monthly Collection Trspentenes and 
“Flashes” completed the October, 1928 
issue of 25 years ago.—A.H.H. 
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The Portland Story 


W. P. Choate 
- Assistant Vice President, The United States National Bank 
Portland, Oregon 


HEN Francis Pettygrove bought a half interest 

in the townsite of Portland, Oregon, from Wil- 
liam Overton in 1844, it cost him $50.00, or double the 
original purchase price of Manhattan. The claim had 
been established the same year by Overton and Asa L. 
Lovejoy of Boston. 

The following year Lovejoy and Pettygrove hired 
Thomas A. Brown to survey their claim and a portion 
eight blocks long and two blocks wide was platted. In 
selecting a name for their townsite the two partners 
tossed a coin, with Pettygrove, the winner, choosing the 
name of his native Portland, Maine. 

The city had its beginnings as a trading center for the 
pioneer families in the lower Willamette and Tualatin 
valleys. Although rivalry was keen among the several 
early-day communities, Oregon City, Milwaukie and St. 
Helens, Portland quickly outstripped its rivals due to its 
location at the head of ocean-going navigation. 

A turning point in Portland’s favor was the establish- 
ment in 1846 of the first tannery west of the Rockies in 
the dense woods west of Portland on the present site of 
the Multnomah Stadium by Daniel H. Lownsdale. Soon 
Portland could boast a wharf, sawmill, bakery, general 
store, blacksmith shop, roadhouse, shingle factory and 
ferry service to the east side of the Willamette River, 
which now bisects the city with some eight bridges within 
the city limits. 

Much of Portland’s early growth was in response to 
the California gold rush which developed a large de- 
mand for the flour, lumber and other products which 
could be produced in the fertile valleys near by, and Cali- 
fornia remains today as one of the large purchasers of 
Oregon products. The construction of a road across the 
low hills to the west into the Tualatin Plains, completed 
in 1849, was another milestone in the city’s history. 

Population was estimated at 700 when Thomas J. 
Dryer began printing The Oregonian in 1850. Another 
event of that year was the building of the city’s first 
church. In 1851 the Territorial Legislature granted 
Portland a city charter. A railroad to the south began 
in 1868, was completed to San Francisco in 1887. In 
the meantime two transcontinental lines linking Portland 
with the East were completed in 1883 and 1884. Today 
Portland is a major terminal for five railroad lines. 

The city grew fairly rapidly during its first half cen- 
tury, the 1900 census showing the population of 90,426. 
Shortly thereafter the city fathers began preparation for 
a world’s fair, the Lewis and Clark International Ex- 
position of 1905. Results from this promotion were re- 
vealed in the 1910 census when population had jumped to 
207,214. While sailing vessels were a constant sight 
in the early-day harbor, it was the determined efforts of 
farsighted businessmen which won the fight for jetties at 
the mouth of the Columbia and a 35-foot channel to the 
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sea, 500 feet wide, thus creating one of the world’s great 
river ports. Today Portland ranks second on the Pacific 
Coast in amount of tonnage handled, with trade to 
Alaska, Japan, and other parts of the world on the in- 
crease. 

As the entire Pacific Northwest region grew Portland 
expanded, becoming a trade and transportation center for 
the vast 259,000 square mile area drained by the Colum- 
bia River. Some of the city’s most rapid strides in recent 
years have been the location here of regional headquarters 
for manufacture and distribution by many nationally 
known firms. 

While the two basic industries, lumber and agriculture, 
still rank first and second in Oregon’s economy, Portland 
has become an industrial center characterized by a wide 
diversity of products—textiles and wearing apparel, play 
clothes and swimming suits, pulp and paper, chemicals, 
stone and clay products, printing, precision instruments, 
stoves, oil burners, cameras, lift trucks, as well as lumber 
and many wood products and food packaging in large 
quantities; and metal working is now the city’s leading 
industry. The rapid development of large blocks of 
power from the new hydro-electric projects on. the Co- 
lumbia River is a major factor in the area’s increasing 
industrial growth. 

The New England influence of many early-day set- 
tlers is still keenly felt with good schools, including sev- 
eral fine colleges, and some 425 churches serving the 
area. However, despite strict law enforcement against 
slot machines and many other forms of gambling Port- 
land is no “blue-nosed” town, what with legalized pari- 
mutuel betting on both dog and horse racing, a flourish- 
ing night life featuring top entertainment, and a score 
of the very finest eating places serving exotic foreign 
dishes, fresh sea foods and honest-to-goodness American 
meals—thick steaks, fried chicken and juicy hamburgers. 

The city is readily accessible to vacation playgrounds 
of infinite variety, within two hours’ driving time of 
sandy Pacific beaches, the Mt. Hood area and Timberline 
Lodge, good fishing of all kinds, lakes and streams and 
every kind of outdoor pleasure. The Columbia River 


‘highway for 40 miles east of Portland is unparalleled for 


scenic beauty with the breath-taking view of the Co- 
lumbia Gorge from the Vista House at Crown Point, 
some 11 waterfalls in 11 miles including the world- 
famous Multnomah Falls, and Bonneville Dam with its 
fish ladders climbed by over 900,000 fish each year, one 
of the area’s most popular tourist attractions. 

In Portland an organized 50-mile scenic drive has been 
laid out and clearly marked, taking in such principal 
points of tourist interest as the Forestry building, the 
world’s biggest log cabin with its “Gallery of Trees” ex- 
hibit, an exposition of modern forest industries; the 
“Sanctuary of Our Sorrowful Mother,” outstanding 





shrine and memorial to motherhood maintained by the 
Servite Fathers; Mt. Tabor Park, site of an extinct vol- 
cano; the International Rose Test Gardens pointing up 
Portland’s historic interest in the Rose, and the St. 
John’s bridge with its Gothic spires, considered one of 
the seven most beautiful bridges in the world. Maps 
and full details on the route and all other questions of 
tourist interest may be obtained from the free Visitors 
Information Center, maintained by the Portland Cham- 
ber of Commerce, at 1020 S. W. Front. 

Biggest event of the year is Portland’s annual (1953 
was the 45th) Rose Festival held the second week in 
June. Many spectacular events lead up to the “Grand 
Floral Parade” when 50 large floats, gorgeously deco- 
rated, all with natural flowers, move through the down- 
town streets, interspersed with colorful bands and march- 
ing units. The Pacific International Livestock Exposi- 
tion with its huge assembly of animals and Wild West 
rodeo is an event of October. 

In addition to the many roadshows which play Port- 
land, the city has its own Civic Theater, now in its 26th 
year and known throughout the country for its topflight 
productions; the Portland Symphonic Choir which pre- 
sents many fine concerts and a summer festival of light 


opera in Holladay Bowl; an excellent symphony orches- 
tra; a first-rate art museum with collections of fantastic 
Indian masks and other objects of tribal living, plus fine 
paintings and sculpture from the Renaissance through 
modern times; the Oregon Historical Museum with a 
covered wagon and many articles of pioneer living; and 
the Oregon Museum of Science and Industry. 

The people of Portland have made use of many natural 
advantages and overcome some disadvantages in arriving 
at the present stage of development. ‘Today there are 
more than 375,000 people living within the city, over 
700,000 in the metropolitan area. 

Add to this a temperate climate, a setting among green 
hills which rise up to more than 1000 feet above the city’s 
almost sea-level elevation, the towering firs in Portland’s 
57 public parks and scattered throughout the community 
whence comes Portland’s reputation as the “Forested 
City,” the literally thousands of rose gardens which 
make this the “City of Roses,” and the matchless view 
of snowcapped Mt. Hood from almost every part of the 
city. The sum total will show what a bargain Mr. 
Pettygrove got for his $50.00 in 1844, and why Portland 
has a future, unlimited. ake 


Portland's Retail Credit Association 


Stuart S. Bliss, President Emeritus 
Honorary Life Member National Retail Credit Association 


HERE IS probably nothing particularly novel about 
the origin and growth of our Association. It has 
been the natural result of the desire of people in the credit 
field realizing the need for active cooperation, and doing 
something about it. Prior to the birth of the National 
Retail Credit Association in Spokane in 1912 there had 
been sporadic attempts on the part of local credit men to 
cooperate but not until 1914 did they succeed in organiz- 
ing the Associated Retail Credit Men of Portland which 
later became the Retail Credit Association of Portland. 
It was a small group of sincere men such as Homer 
Goehler, Jack Brooks, Harold Wendel, John O’Gara, 
Charles Ferris, Claude Martin and a few others who 
really sparked the movement and organized the group 
which has grown from a mere handful to our present 
membership of over 750 members, all National members. 
Some of the founders and members joining during the 
early years are still active. They have a faculty for stay- 
ing with the organization. In fact some nine of our 
present fifteen Board members are Past Presidents of the 
Association. The greater part of the firms represented 
in the earliest days of the Association are still among our 
most active and cooperative members. 

Portland does not lay claim to starting all of the good 
things the National has fostered, but we have done some 
pioneering in promoting Educational courses for both the 
credit granter and the public, in the introduction of credit 
courses in our High Schools, in the conducting of lecture 
courses by our members before classes in Lewis & Clark 
College and in many other avenues. Under the manage- 


ment of Bernard B. Cantor we organized and operated 
one of the first highly successful Adjustment Bureaus in 
the country. Through Mr. Cantor’s efforts in the effi- 
cient handling of collections and the pro-rating of ac- 
counts, Portland merchants were saved thousands of dol- 
lars. This department was later merged with the re- 
porting bureau when the latter was acquired from John 
N. Keeler. 

The earliest reporting service in Portland was fur- 
nished by The Worthington Mercantile Agency founded 
in 1893 and our present Association owned and operated 
Credit Bureau of Portland is the direct lineal descendant 
of that company, having been for several years operated 
under the ownership of Mr. Keeler as The Credit Re- 
porting Co. It was Mr. Keeler and his associate, Charles 
L. Graden, who took the bureau out of the “shoe box on 
the shelf” status up to a modernly equipped source of 
credit information. Now under the capable manage- 
ment of J. D. MacEwan, it is considered to be one of 
the top-ranking bureaus in the country. 

Portland has furnished its share of District and Na- 
tional officers and has enjoyed frequent visits from leaders 
in the National. With the happy combination of close 
cooperation of the leaders in local trade, ownership and 
full control of our Credit bureau and enthusiastic par- 
ticipation in Association activities by the membership at 
large, we have not the largest group in the National 
organization, but we do have one of the most progressive 
and harmonious aggregations of Credit Granters in the 
Retail field. kkk 
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| The Birth and Growth 
(i Credit Women’s Breakfast Clubs 


Mrs. Mabell Bliss 
Frank A. Heitkemper, Inc., Portland, Oregon 


President, Credit Women’s Breakfast Clubs of North America 


HE FIRST Credit Women’s Breakfast Club was 

organized in Portland, Oregon, April 30, 1930, by 
Edith Shaw Johnson, an employee of the Credit Report- 
ing Company. It was Edith’s curiosity that gave her the 
idea of meeting with all the girls to whom she talked 
each day. She was anxious to know what they looked 
like, as she could recognize their voices over the telephone, 
but would not know them if she were to meet them on 
the street. She invited these girls to meet her for break- 
fast and a game of golf and the only idea she had in 
mind at that meeting was to get acquainted with these 
girls and have them know each other. The girls liked 
the idea and became so enthused to continue these meet- 
ings they decided to form a club and meet regularly. At 
that first meeting a club was organized and named the 
Credit Women’s Breakfast Club. 

News of their organization spread to other cities close 
by and in May, 1934, there were five clubs in our dis- 
trict, Portland, Vancouver, B. C., Spokane, Seattle, Ta- 
coma and Victoria, B. C. At the Annual Conference 
of the Retail Credit Association and the Credit Bureaus 
in Tacoma, of that year, the Breakfast Clubbers held a 
meeting and decided to become organized into one group. 
The first district of the Credit Women’s Breakfast Clubs 
was formed, which was named the Pacific Northwest 
Council of Credit Women’s Breakfast Clubs and Ava- 
dana Cochran was elected our first President. 

The Breakfast Club idea was gaining rapidly and when 
we met the following year in Seattle, there were approxi- 
mately 200 girls from nine clubs in atttendance. It was 
at this meeting a definite educational program along the 
lines of credit procedure was formulated. One of the re- 
quirements for membership in the Pacific Northwest 
Council is that member clubs take up the educational 
program, which began with the first steps in credit grant- 
ing, collection procedure and credit reporting. 

In May, 1936, the annual meeting was held in Vic- 
toria, B. C., with an increased membership in the twelve 
clubs in our district. It was at this meeting the Council 
decided, after working for the past two years in organiz- 
ing clubs throughout the thirteen districts, to become an 
International organization. Also it was our hope we 
would be able to have the nationalizing of the Credit 
Women’s Breakfast Clubs in the Pacific Northwest, 
home of the first club and the first district. 

The National Retail Credit Association was celebrat- 
ing its 25th Anniversary in Spokane, Wash., in June, 
1937. Many members from the sixteen clubs in our dis- 
trict were in attendance, together with many other dele- 
gates from all parts of the United States and Canada. It 
was at this meeting our dream was fully realized. With 
the twelve other districts we became the Credit Women’s 
Breakfast Clubs of North America, a division of the 
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National Retail Credit Association. Avadana Cochran 
was elected International President. 

The growth of the Councils was greatly aided by the 
Dixie Council of Districts 3 and 4, when they organized 
early in 1937. From then on, Councils were formed in 
all districts, which at the present time contain over 300 
clubs with a membership of well over 10,000. We 
have clubs in practically every State in the Union and 
every Province in Canada, as well as a club in Honolulu. 

Our Educational Course which started in 1947 is a 
valuable asset for any girl or woman in a credit or col- 
lection office. These Manuals are available to all clubs 
and members of our International and are issued each 
year with lessons supplied by top credit executives. 

As we have grown, so have the number of the many 
awards and certificates given to Districts, Clubs, and 
members grown. Many of these awards are presented 
at the International Conference each year. We have 
come a long way since that first meeting in April, 1930, 
and have earned a place beside the National Retail 
Credit Association and the Associated Credit Bureaus of 
America. 

The 1953-1954 officers are: First Vice President, 
Marjorie Girton, Queal Lumber Co., Des Moines, Ia.; 
Second Vice President, Mrs. Una M. Pearson, Pearson’s, 
Fort Smith, Ark.; Recording Secretary, Rita Barnes, W. 
McPhillips, Ltd., London, Ontario, Canada ; Correspond- 
ing Secretary, Gordis Hill, Mutual Loan Co., Portland, 
Ore.; Financial Secretary, Mrs. Darleen E. Crocker, 
Loring, Short & Harmon, Portland, Me.; Treasurer, 
Mrs. Mary S. Morgan, The Clark Co., Houston, Texas; 
Educational Chairman, Mrs. Mary Geyer, Wilson 
Motors, Jackson, Tenn.; Nominating and Budget Chair- 
man, Nelle Stombs, Eddie Gippert Motor Sales, Rock 
Island, Ill.; Constitution and By-laws Chairman, Mrs. 
Lois E. Huey, Austin Finance Co., Austin, Texas; Pin 
and Emblem, Florence Wyatt, Butterworth Furniture 
Co., Richmond, Va.; Future Advantages, Louise Knoep- 
pel, Bond Stores, San Jose, Calif.; and Historian, Effie 
Juergens, Standard Finance Co., Denver, Colo. 

Little did Edith Shaw Johnson, now Honorary Presi- 
dent of the Portland Credit Women’s Breakfast Club, 
the Pacific Northwest Council and the Credit Women’s 
Breakfast Clubs of North America, think her idea of get- 
ting acquainted with the Credit and Bureau girls would 
result in such a worth-while organization, where the 
original idea suggested at that first meeting in 1930 is still 
most important, “To Promote and Serve.”” This was later 
changed to “We Cooperate to Serve,”’ which was used 
as the motto of the Portland Club, until thé motto of 
the International, FAITH, VISION and COURAGE, 
was adopted by all clubs in the Credit Women’s Break- 
fast Clubs of North America. wk 





Portland s Credit Bureau 


J. D. MacEwan, Manager 
Retail Credit Association of Portland 


Portland, Oregon 


HE CREDIT BUREAU of Portland, Oregon, 

which is wholly owned and operated by the Retail 
Credit Association of Portland, measures up as a well- 
established organization, as evidenced by any of the 
usually applied yardsticks. The bureau has been in oper- 
ation since 1893, and the individuals listed in its files 
number well toward a million. The reporting depart- 
ment occupies an entire floor and part of another, in a 
modern office building, while its aggressive and competent 
collection department requires a good share of still an- 
other floor. 

The bureau numbers among its assets, tangibles which 
compare favorably with the possessions of other metro- 
politan bureaus. These include such modern equipment 
as electric typewriters, fully automatic mailing equip- 
ment, sponge-rubber posture chairs, electric calculators, 
sound-treated ceilings, modern lighting, and similar 
things. There is even a substantial cash surplus in the 
bank. Nevertheless, the things the bureau counts its most 
prized assets are not these outward signs of success, but 
rather, two intangibles: the experience of its staff, and 
the cooperation of its members. 

The combined experience in credit work on the part of 
the bureau employees totals the impressive sum of five 
hundred and twenty-six years! Thirty-seven employees 
have been in the field five years or more. Fourteen have 
been in credit work over ten years. Five have in excess 
of twenty years’ experience! 

Most credit managers will agree that, especially in 
credit work, there is no substitute for experience. 
Knowledge of procedures and the essentials of credit in- 
formation, acquaintance with local credit-granting firms 
and their policies, and background information about the 
city, its streets, districts, industries, surrounding areas 
and neighboring towns, all contribute greatly to the use- 
fulness of an organization which is the sum total of the 
individuals who possess such knowledge. The Portland 
bureau counts itself rich indeed in the priceless asset of 
an experienced staff. 


The other highly prized asset ‘s member cooperation, 
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which is enjoyed by this bureau to an enviable degree, 
both as to full information and promptness. The early 
return of requested ledger information, the lack of which 
can be the trouble spot in bureau operation, is a most 
fortunate privilege of the Portland bureau. Portland’s 
large stores, some among the nation’s greatest, consist- 
ently return requested information promptly and com- 
pletely. There are, of course, exceptions, but in the 
main, the flow is prompt and complete. 

This fortunate state of affairs is due to a combination 
of circumstances. First, the major credit management 
posts are manned by strong, cooperation-minded indi- 
viduals who make it their business to see that proper 
sunport is given the bureau. Partially responsible for 
ths mutually helpful spirit is the nature of the Retail 
Credit Association of Portland which operates the bu- 
reau, and is wholly member-owned. Also of importance 
is the fact that each and every member of the bureau is 
also a member of the National Retail Credit Association. 
The constant and favorable presentation of the benefits 
of credit cooperation, as published in The Crepir 
Wokr Lp, goes far to foster the fine spirit of mutual help- 
fulness which is such a valued facility of the bureau. 
These two assets cannot be written into a balance sheet, 
and they cannot be counted in any physical inventory, 
but they are rich beyond price. 

Shown below are six of the department heads with 
vears of experience in credit work. Left to right, are: 
D. E. Bennett, Collection Manager, who has had twenty- 
two years’ experience in adjustments; Vera Briner has 
supervised the requesting of 200,000 out-of-town reports ; 
H. J. Liebrich, Assistant Manager, has had seventeen 
years of service in credit and credit bureau management ; 
Marguerite Hoffmann has supervised the writing of 
500,000 reports; John E. Jones has had twenty years of 
service in credits and investigations; and Celia Lesman 
has saved over a million dollars through pro-rates. These 
staff members are directly responsible for the success of 
the Association and we owe them a debt of gratitude for 
their many years of loyal and devoted service. wk 
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District Ten, An Organized District 


Chalmer Blair 


Controller, Braley & Graham Buick Center 
Past President, District Ten, N.R.C.A., Portland, Oregon 


ERE IS a new slant on an old problem! We had 

four closely allied organizations trying to control 
retail credit, the National Retail Credit Association, the 
two divisions of the Associated Credit Bureaus of Amer- 
ica, reporting and collections, and the Credit Women’s 
Breakfast Clubs. 

Out here in this great Northwest a few of us indulged 
in a little self-analysis and came up with the realization 
that we had been attempting to do with four organiza- 
tions and four different programs what should be done in 
one program by one organization. We found that, while 
all of our 130 Credit Bureaus belonged to the Associated 
Credit Bureaus of America, reporting division, only about 
60 of them belonged to the Collection Service Division. 
We found by visiting with credit men that they were just 
as interested in having an efficient, supervised and audited 
collection medium under their control as they were in 
our credit reporting departments. They had all been 
parties to unhappy experiences wherein it was more dif- 
ficult to collect from the collector than the debtor. And 
they had been censured for some of the activities of un- 
supervised private collectors, such activities often costing 
them needless loss of good will, collectors sometimes 
doing things that even Simon Legree wouldn’t have done. 
Credit granters told us that they would much rather use 
a controlled and supervised collection service than give 
their accounts to private collectors who seemed only inter- 
ested in bigger and better credit losses rather than in 
cutting them down, for the fewer bad accounts, the fewer 
accounts to collect. Credit granters told us that, when 
we had the collection department properly and efficiently 
operating, they would have more business that could be 
handled at lower rates and still make more money for the 
bureaus. And they asked us if we agreed that it would 
eliminate bankruptcies if most of the merchants and pro- 
fessional men centralized their collections in the same way 
as they did their reporting information. They seemed to 
think that with perhaps three or more collection mediums 
after the same debtor, all threatening garnishment or 
worse, bankruptcy was the debtor’s only solution, when, 
if the accounts were all placed with the bureau adjust- 
ment department, a little patient analysis on the part of 
the manager of the adjustment department would produce 
a program that would pay off the debtor’s past-due ac- 
counts and restore him as an asset to the community. 

We began to see that there was more to the credit con- 
trol picture than just making good credit reports or in 
having a good credit association. We could see that every 
community needs a credit clinic where all the credit ills 
of the community could be cared for; that those people 
who were sick financially should be treated with the same 
care as those who had physical ills. 

All of this leads us back to the old story, as old in fact 
as credit bureaus, the story of centralized credit control. 
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The need for one central agency to handle all of each 
community’s credit problems, supervised and at least 
policy-controlled by the credit granters of the community ; 
educational work, both for the credit granters and the 
consumers being done by the Credit Association and the 
Credit Women’s Breakfast Club. Considering central- 
ized credit control, one agency, supervised and controlled 
by the credit men and women, handling all of a com- 
munity’s credit ills, as a formula for each community, we 
found that not one of our communities in the Northwest 
measured up. In fact, credit control was non-existent in 
most of them, and in the best, credit conditions were 
rather chaotic. And many of the credit fraternity were 
more than complacent in their views. It meant nothing 
to them if they disturbed the credit relations of several 
creditors with a debtor. 

What have we done about this situation now that we 
are awakened to our credit troubles and faults? We 
decided to specialize; have one organization to centralize 
credit control. Consolidate four organizations into one 
cooperating group with mutual understanding of our 
objective. First, we elected the president of the North- 
west Council of Credit Women’s Breakfast Clubs to be 
a member of the Board of Directors of District Ten, 
N.R.C.A. Then we set up a group known as the North- 
west Credit Council composed of the President, Vice 
President, Secretary-Treasurer of the Associated Credit 
Bureaus of the Pacific Northwest and the Executive Sec- 
retary, the President and the National Director of Dis- 
trict Ten, and the President of the Credit Women’s 
Northwest Council. This Northwest Credit Council 
then drafted a program calling for the dividing of our 
Northwest District into seven regions. Each region has 
an annual meeting at which time we get together all of 
the credit associations, credit bureaus and Credit Wom- 
en’s Breakfast Clubs for a miniature convention, with the 
added asset of being able to have an employees’ school for 
the credit bureaus of the region, both collection and 
credit reporting. 

Value of Cooperation 


We are convinced that, if we can get the credit men 
and women to meet with the credit bureau operators, a 
better understanding of mutual problems will come of it, 
making a greater use of all kinds of credit bureau service 
and at the same time giving the credit granters much 
better service. Credit granters must learn that it is their 
responsibility to see that all credit granters are members 
of the credit association and credit bureau; that each 
member does his part in supplying all necessary informa- 
tion and in making complete use of bureau service. Credit 
bureau operators can then concentrate on improving their 
service, lowering charges when increased volume makes it 
possible and in taking the place they deserve as the com- 
munity credit doctor, instead of their present one as a 





salesman of credit bureau service whose motives are often 
misconstrued and who is lucky if he can get a small por- 
tion of the available reporting and collection volume of 
his community. We have set up educational programs for 
the credit granters in each community to be presented 
through the credit associations and the Credit Women’s 
Breakfast Clubs. By means of these programs, we have 
acquainted the credit granters with the latest and best 
methods of doing and controlling credit business, to make 
it more profitable. We have acquainted them with all of 
the service they can expect to receive from their credit 
bureau and their share in making this service effective, 
and we have acquainted them with the credit bureaus’ 
operating problems. An under-financed credit bureau 
operator spends most of his time worrying about meeting 
payrolls and accounts payable rather than in rendering a 
high quality of service. Every credit bureau deserves 
sufficient support in its community to have adequate, sus- 
taining income; income which the manager is sure of so 
that he can concentrate his attention on the credit needs 
of the community. The credit bureau is the community 
credit policeman. The quality of its police work depends 
on the use credit granters make of it and consequent free- 
dom from worry over income on the part of the manager. 
A policeman worried over bills doesn’t have time for 
burglars by the time he gets through dodging creditors. 

We wish to bring to the attention of credit granters 
that the greatest value of the credit bureau reporting files 
is not only to warn of delinquent and slow-paying debtors, 
but in furnishing information on prospective good cus- 
tomers so that the credit granter will know how much 
he can properly sell them and the size of the monthly 
payments they can safely make. A good credit risk over- 
sold quickly becomes a poor one. And, above all, we 
want to teach the credit granter the old truth that “while 
selling is competitive, credit granting is cooperative.” 

Our Northwest District of the Associated Credit Bu- 
reaus of America was one of the first to organize a credit 
bureau set-up with a district office and a full-time execu- 
tive secretary; a correspondence course for bureau em- 
ployees was adopted. The first Credit Women’s Break- 
fast Club was organized in Portland, Oregon; the first 
district council of Breakfast Clubs was organized in the 
Northwest ; the Credit Women’s Breakfast Club of North 
America was internationalized and adopted into the N.R. 
C. A. in Spokane, Washington, in 1937; their first In- 
ternational President was Avadana Cochran of Bremer- 
ton, Washington; the National Retail Credit Associa- 
tion was organized in Spokane, Washington, in 1912; 
and for several years the Northwest has led the nation 
in the number of N.R.C.A. members secured. 

Membership in the National Retail Credit Association 
is essential and imperative to every member of our Dis- 
trict. The services of District Ten which enhance the 
membership and have made a closely knit cooperative 
unit are listed as follows: 


1. Improves the credit tone of the district by 
A. Curbing and eliminating abuse. 
B. Elevating standards of credit business to the con- 
sumer. 
C. Providing programs, speakers and educational mate- 
rial for local level associations. 
D. Helping maintain a district office for central clear- 
ance of request for aid and distribution of educa- 
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tional material. 

. Provides beneficial contacts with leading credit execu- 
tives through 
A. Annual district credit conferences. 

B. Cooperates with Breakfast Clubbers and members 
of the Associated Credit Bureaus of the Pacific 
Northwest in conducting Regional Credit Con- 
ferences annually in each of seven regions in the 
district. 

. Provides material and aids in putting on credit 
schools. 

- Has a Field Committee of speakers for special 
functions that are available for local credit associa- 
tions, public schools and business organizations. 

. Provides an active membership committee and a field 
secretary to aid in membership campaigns for local 
credit associations, as well as material for member- 
ship work. 

. Issues monthly and special bulletins 
A. Jointly with the Associated Credit Bureaus of 

P.N.W., issues “CREDITEXTS” to over twelve 
thousand credit granters of the district each month. 
“CREDITEXTS” contains Credit and Collec- 
tion Aids and informs members of special events 
in the district. 

. District office publishes reports of committees and 
officers for all official conferences held and main- 
tains records of all official meetings. 

. Strives for improved credit and collection service 
through 
A. Close cooperation with the Associated Credit Bu- 

reaus of the Pacific Northwest and 

B. The Pacific Northwest Council of Credit Women’s 
Breakfast Clubs. 

. Works closely with the National Retail Credit As- 
sociation in educational matters, with both the Con- 
sumer and the Credit Granter. 

We are proud of District Ten because of these accom- 
plishments in a relatively short space of time. We ex- 
pect to carry on our program for the surface has only 
been scratched and there is much to be done as we con- 
tinue to improve centralized credit control. Member- 
ship in the National Retail Credit Association is the very 
basis for successful operation of a district large or small. 
Our objective is clear; our sails unfurled. We are sail- 
ing into the future with full confidence that the old prob- 
lem has been changed by the new slant. wk 
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A Banker's View of Consumer Credit 


A. W. LYNN, Vice President, The First National Bank of Portland 


© THE progressive banker of today consumer credit 
T: no longer the mystery it represented twenty years 
ago. ‘The great majority of banks are in the field to 
some extent at least and are finding it a profitable and 
constructive activity. In carrying on this phase of lend- 
ing the banker is reaching a closer understanding of the 
practicés and problems of the retail credit granter; he is 
sharing and receiving experience and information in the 
field to the betterment of the trade as a whole. 

At the same time he is becoming increasingly aware 
of the impact of this growing volume of consumer credit 
on the national and local economy. As a granter of credit 
to business he is not only interested in the promotion of 
business through this means, but realizes that the sound- 
ness and collectibility of many of his business loans are 
dependent upon good credit practices and good collection 
experience at the retail level. It is therefore only logical 
di- 
rectly interested in good bureau operation and use as well 
as improvement of credit practices and skill through active 
credit associations. 


that you will find the bankers of your community 


We frequently hear expressions of alarm over the new 
peaks in consumer credit outstanding reached in recent 
years. There is justification for such alarm if this credit 
is not wisely and soundly extended. The quality of our 
receivables, not the quantity, is going to be the test in 
collecting them. 

Your banker, in extending business credit to you, is 
going to be interested in the quality of your receivables 
and those of the community as a whole as well. He 
knows that a demoralized condition in the community 
will show up unfavorably, to some degree at least, in the 
credit experience of the soundest as well as the weaker 


credit granter. We have all had previously good-paying 


customers go bad because of the temptations to over- 
buying offered by well-meaning salesmen who were not 
adequately policed credit-wise. 

Overextension of credit is the number one source of 
defaults and yet is the one which can be prevented most 
easily if the credit fraternity works uniformly to- 
ward that end. We know that there will eventually 
come a period of declining personal incomes. Unfortu- 
nately the reduction will not be spread evenly among all 
people, but will represent total unemployment and loss 
of paying ability for certain individuals. It will take 
the highest type of credit skill and judgment to avoid 
finding too many of those people on our books. 

These are the things we can do to anticipate the situ- 
ation: First, use our bureaus. There is not only a record 
of the paying habits of our applicants, but also an indi- 
cation of the size of their present debt. Intelligent analy- 
sis will further reveal frequently the degree of wisdom 
the customer is using in creating debt. No credit can 
be judged soundly without this factual information. 
Bring reports up to date with reasonable regularity. 
Employment, amount of debt, paying habits all are sub- 
ject to change and we must keep abreast of them. 

Second, take an active part in the credit association. 
Here the younger credit granter will find many people 
of long experience glad to help him toward a better 
knowledge of his profession. The older people in turn 
find it the one means of keeping 
ditions and practices. 


abreast of changing con- 


With this realistic approach we need have no fear of 
landing in the situation of the credit seller who merrily 
applied his intuitive methods through the 1920’s only to 
find it required seven years of valiant collecting in the 
1930’s to pay off his bank loans. That is a long time 
to work for your banker. wie 
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Reservations for San Francisco Next Year 


FRANK T. CALDWELL, General Manager, Retailers Credit Association of San Francisco 


INCE WE TOOK over the job of making hotel 
S reservations for all delegates to our national con- 
vention next July, we have learned a lot about the trials 
and headaches of a hotel reservation desk. We are there- 
fore passing along some of our newly acquired knowledge 
in the interest and comfort of our delegates and visitors 
so that everyone will be happy and worry-free on arrival 
in San Francisco in July, 1954. 

There are a few things we must know before the hotels 
will make room reservations: the first is the date of 
arrival and, surprisingly, this is the one essential most 
omitted in the requests thus far received. The hotels tell 
us that this omission has always been a major difficulty 
with them, too. Our convention actually opens Tuesday, 
July 20, and closes with the banquet on Thursday night, 
July 22, but most delegates will arrive either Sunday or 
Monday preceding and many will come as early as Satur- 
day because of so many advance committee and group 
activities. Consequently, the arrival date is important; 
so necessary, in fact, that we cannot reserve space without 
it. Even though it is dificult to know a year ahead, the 
date can always be changed later by notifying the hotel 
direct. 

Second, the hotels need to know the names of those 
reserving and occupying their rooms. This is for their 
own housing records primarily but we, too, need that in- 
formation for our advance attendance file and the plan- 
ning of our General Convention Committees. We have 
had letters asking us to reserve several bedrooms in the 
name of one person, which the hotels object to and nei- 
ther can we handle such a blanket booking. Our allot- 
ment of rooms would be thereby tied up and we would 
have no way of knowing who or how many delegates 
would occupy them. 

A third difficulty which, we have learned, is always a 
convention hotel booking problem, is in fulfilling requests 
for a row of rooms, all adjoining. We sympathize with 
the desire of a delegation to be all together in inter-con- 
necting rooms and we would gladly arrange it if we 
could. But no hotel will guarantee it and we risk dis- 
appointment if we make such promises. No hotel knows 
in advance when tourists or other casual visitors will or 
will not check out and, while our Convention is guaran- 
teed a certain number of rooms, there can be no assurance 
that they will all be on any given floors or in any con- 
secutive order. 
necting rooms can be taken care of, but that is about as 
much as the hotels can promise. 

The FAIRMONT is the Convention Headquarters 
where our registration booths and information centers 
will be located. The general sessions of the convention 
and most of the group meetings of the credit executives 
and the C.W.B.C.’s will be held there. Just across the 
street is the MARK HOPKINS HOTEL and the Asso- 
ciated Credit Bureaus of America is concentrating its 
meetings there. Therefore, most of the credit fraternity 
and the Breakfast Clubbers are asking for rooms at the 
FAIRMONT while bureau executives and collection 


managers generally prefer to be housed at the MARK 
HOPKINS. The rates are so nearly alike that small 
differences are inconsequential. When the allotments of 
suites, double and single bedrooms are exhausted in these 
two main hotels, we will then take advantage of arrange- 
ments made with several other hotels to provide for every- 
In no case is the dis- 
tance more than a few blocks or a couple of minutes on 
the cable cars. 


body who comes to the Conference. 


As your San Francisco hosts next year, we are natu- 
rally very anxious that you be made comfortable at the 
start by having the type of accommodations you want, 
and where you want them. Reservations are coming in 
much earlier than we anticipated so we urge that all 
delegates write to us just as soon as possible. 

For the best protection of all delegates and so there 
will be no question about rooms being held for them on 
arrival, a deposit of $5.00 for single rooms and $10.00 for 
double rooms should accompany requests for reservations. 
Checks should be made out to the hotel but sent to us. 
If the arrival date changes, the hotel in question should 
be notified ; if registrants cannot come at the last minute, 
the hotel should be notified and the deposit will be re- 
funded. 

The Associated Retail Credit Men of San Francisco 
are looking forward to your visit and our bureau staff 
joins with the girls of our Credit Women’s Breakfast 
Club in bidding you thrice welcome. ake 
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Economic Factors Related to Consumer Credit 


Robert Bartels, Ph.D. 
The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


HE RELATIONSHIP of economic factors to con- 

sumer credit deserves careful consideration, for an 
understanding of this relationship is basic to the con- 
fidence of the credit profession that consumer credit is 
playing a beneficial role in the economy. 

At present, some doubt exists concerning the relation- 
ship of consumer credit to the economy. Within the past 
few months there have appeared several articles in lead- 
ing business publications discussing the subject. News 
Week and Business Week are two with wide circulations 
which have carried such articles. The United Business 
Service, a confidential investment service, also devoted 
space to the subject. The general tenor of these and 
other similar articles is one of cautious uncertainty. They 
note questioningly the fact that “Private debt exceeds the 
huge debt of the U. S. Government and all the debts of 
States and localities combined.” Yet they cannot over- 
look the fact that these debts are “no higher in relation 
to incomes than they were back in 1940.” 

In general, the relationship between the economy and 
consumer credit is of a dual nature. On the one hand is 
the consideration of the effect of the economy upon the 
granting of credit; the question of the prospect for the 
credit industry in the light of probable economic condi- 
tions. This is the kind of market prediction or market 
analysis problem that any industry faces. In the case of 
the credit industry, it involves questions of whether in- 
comes and employment will be up or down, whether col- 
lection ratios will be higher or lower, and whether there 
may be any new regulations under which the industry 
will have to operate. 

On the other hand, there is the problem not of how 
the economy will affect consumer credit but rather of 
how consumer credit is likely to affect the economy. The 
first is the industrial viewpoint ; the latter is the economic, 
national or social viewpoint. The former is the concern 
of individual companies and of associated groups; the 
latter has become the concern of legislators and economists 
in recent years. 

A common belief is that the social and individual view- 
points regarding credit are antagonistic. It is ignorance 
of the facts concerning consumer credit which makes these 
interests seem contrary the one to the other. Facts 
harmonize these two viewpoints by presenting the real 
role which consumer credit plays in the economy. Before 
reviewing some of the fundamental facts relative to credit 
and the economy, it may be worth while enlarging upon 
one or two of the more popular misconceptions concern- 
ing consumer credit. 

Perhaps foremost is the notion that consumer credit 
is a sort of nose ring by which business leads the con- 
sumer this way and that. Credit so conceived might 
even be likened to the carrot which dangles before the 
horse, meant to draw him on but not intended really to 
be enjoyed. Like the eager horse, the consumer is pic- 
tured in pursuit of the credit opportunity. All goes well 
so long as the inducement inspires a steady but lively pace. 
When the temptation becomes excessive, speed quickens, 
control may be lost, and the apple cart is upset! 
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What picture of consumer credit could portray busi- 
ness with less social sense, the consumer with less dignity, 
and the whole function of credit with less honesty? The 
consumer is not such a pawn of credit policy. If he were, 
the amount of credit used would be a direct result of the 
extent to which credit was promoted; consumer expendi- 
tures would vary with the credit used; and expenditures 
therefore would be more or less at the mercy of credit 
terms. If credit could be so manipulated, it could be 
increased or diminished at will. This evidently is the 
concept of consumer credit held by advocates of its regula- 
tion. They contend that by regulation of instalment 
terms the sales of durable goods can be controlled and, in 
turn, the whole economy influenced. 

To the contrary of this general presupposition, con- 
sumers’ behavior in the market is not basically dependent 
upon credit terms and policies. Neither is credit a super- 
ficial device which can be the puppet either of business or 
of the government. Consumer credit is a medium through 
which consumers spend their purchasing power. Its use 
varies with that purchasing power but not with every 
superficial change of business whim or wind. 

A second misconception of the relation of credit to the 
general economy is that the role of consumer credit is the 
same as that of governmental and business credit. It is 
generally recognized that there are two main bases of 
credit: first, funds saved by individuals or business 
organizations and, second, funds created by authorized 
agencies. Credit used by the government in its deficit 
spending is financed largely by the creation of deposits of 
demand by the Federal Reserve System. Such creation 
of deposits increases the amount of money in circulation 
and exerts an inflationary influence upon the economy. 

Similarly, business organizations borrow largely from 
commercial banks, which may lend up to five times their 
reserves maintained with the Federal Reserve Bank. 
Thus credit extended for business expansion or for meet- 
ing temporary peak needs for working capital may also 
involve the creation of funds or money; consumer credit, 
on the other hand, is more generally financed by funds 
saved and invested by business or organizations, and a 
relatively smaller portion of it is based upon funds 
created by commercial banks. Consequently, theories of 
the cyclical effects of credit expansion must be recon- 
sidered when the economic effects of consumer credit are 
being considered. 


Means by Which Debt Is Liquidated 


A third point for consideration is the means by which 


debt is liquidated. Business credit is self-liquidating; 
consumer credit is not. When a loan or a sale of mer- 
chandise is made on credit to a business firm, it is done 
with the expectation that repayment will come out of the 
use to which the money or merchandise is put. Consumer 
credit is not given with any such presumption. Consumers 
use the things which they obtain on credit; they do not 
produce with them. The credit extended consumers re- 
moves products from the market; that extended producers 
and distributors brings products into and through the 





market. The major financing activities center around 
business opportunity, not the field of consumption; upon 
stimulus to economic activity lies the availability of 
credit for business purposes, not for consumption. 

The relationship which consumer credit has to the 
general economy is in a sense an indirect one. When 
one looks broadly at the economy, credit is not the 
primary determinant of consumer expenditures. Only 
that can be bought which is first produced. What pro- 
ducers produce they are paid for in relation to their 
contribution to the production. Some earn wages; others 
obtain rent, interest, or profits. Still others obtain social 
security and welfare benefits. In the end, it is the in- 
come of individuals, from whatever source it is obtained, 
which determines how much they spend, either for cash 
or credit purchases. It is the responsibility of thousands 
of credit managers throughout the country to see that a 
proper relationship between income and credit purchases 
is maintained. 


Too much emphasis cannot be put on the fact that, in 
general, consumer credit purchases are limited by per- 
sonal income. It may be said that this is the long-run 
tendency, but it must also be recognized that today is 
the “long run” toward which we looked a year ago. 
Recognition of this fact dispells the belief that the institu- 
tion of credit leads people to live beyond their means, in- 
duces them unwittingly to assume unbearable debt, or, on 
the other hand, provides them with a purchasing power 
over and above their normal income. Credit may in- 
fluence the purchase of some goods instead of others or 
the patronage of some stores in preference to others, but 
in the long run the total amount which consumers spend 
depends upon their earnings and not upon the availability 
of credit. 

All this is said to emphasize the point that consumers’ 
fundamental behavior in the market place is determined 
by the fact that they are people; human beings acting in 
a civilized society who respond to the institutions which 
they have created. Personal needs, social customs, and 
psychological urges; these are some of the basic considera- 
tions to which attention must be given in an effort to 
understand the role of credit in our economy. 


There are, for example, pronounced consumer buying 
habits with respect to the seasonality of their purchases. 
The greatest surge of spending occurs during pre-Christ- 
mas weeks; an institutionally conditioned habit, but one, 
nevertheless, to which we normally respond in the routine 
of being human beings. Anticipation of summer and 
winter seasons inspires purchases of clothing in spring and 
autumn. The fall season is also the one in which more 
back-to-school supplies are bought. Spring and summer 
are the seasons in which the impulses to buy an automobile 
or a house, or to make real estate repairs, are most active. 
In winter one turns more to buying heating equipment, 
radios, and television sets. In brief, we do not live 
evenly throughout the year. In the temperate climate of 
the United States and in the framework of our social 
and economic institutions, we live much by the seasons. 
Because of this, and because our credit use depends 
upon our purchases, it follows that credit also has a sea- 
sonal pattern. In general, more credit sales and more 
cash loans are made during November and December 
than during any other months. Fewest such sales are 
made during February and July, instalment sales con- 


tinuing relatively low throughout the late spring months. 
The pattern of credit follows the pattern of business and 
of living; it could not be said that the seasonal pattern 
of sales is the result of greater availability of credit at 
one season than at another. 


Another economic factor specifically related to con- 
sumer credit is the habit of consumers to vary their con- 
sumption pattern in periods of greater or lesser prosperity. 
Studies of consumer expenditure patterns were made as 
early as 1857 by Ernst Engel of Saxony and have recently 
been made by the U. S. Departments of Labor and Agri- 
culture in our own society. It is found that here with an 
improvement of economic conditions, specifically with a 
rise in incomes, both consumer expenditures and personal 
savings increase. 


The increase in expenditures, however, is not uniform 
across the board for all things bought. A smaller per- 
centage of the increased expenditures goes for food; a 
larger percentage of the expenditures goes in good time 
for clothing, housing and household operations, as well 
as for automobiles, other durable goods, and luxury 
items. This is only normal behavior familiar to all: 
when we have more income we buy the more expensive 
things and the goods which we could do without while 
concentrating on the necessities of life in poorer times. 
Note, however, that these expenditure patterns are asso- 
ciated with the size of income; not with the availability 
of credit. 


It would seem reasonable to expect that this cyclical 
pattern of behavior in the market is reflected in the use 
of credit. This is actually found to be the case. Credit 
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sales, both charge account and instalment, increase with 
general prosperity. Not only do they increase dollarwise, 
but a larger percentage of retail store sales is made on 
both of these forms of credit during good times. In other 
words, in 1932, of every $100.00 spent in retail stores 
only $19.50 was charged on open account. In 1939, of 
every $100.00 so spent, $22.80 was charged. The neces- 
sity of people during the depression to conserve on cloth- 
ing, linens, housewares, and other items typically bought 
on charge accounts, reduced their use of that form of 
credit. Similarly, for each $100.00 spent in retail stores 
in 1929, $13.00 went for instalment items, in 1932, 
$10.50, and in 1939, $12.50. Whatever the stage of the 
cycle, greater or lesser use of credit, open account or in- 
stalment, is made because consumers and credit managers 
jointly appraise the relationship of purchases to buyers’ 
incomes and means of payment. 

It is the cyclical relationship of economic conditions to 
consumer credit that most often makes the headlines. 
The theory that business cycles are induced, or at least 
accentuated, by expansion and contraction of credit, has 
been widely taught in the last couple of decades. These 
theories, however, have not distinguished the several 
types of credit nor emphasized the fact that governmental, 
business, and consumer credit is not alike either in 
character or in its probable effects upon cyclical ac- 
tivity. It is usually pointed out that instalment credit 
is an important cyclical influence. By using it, people 
supposedly commit their future incomes and in a period 
of growing economic restraint are unable to sustain even 
their more necessary purchases because of paying off old 
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debts. The insinuations of this reasoning are serious, but 
their advocates do not usually establish their contention 
that stimulation or withholding of credit on the con- 
sumer level causes the rise or fall of economic activity 
throughout the system. Business operates on the ground 
that credit is warranted when economic conditions 
justify it. Business does not extend consumer credit on 
the presumption that it will lift the economy by its own 
bootstraps. 

Proponents of consumer credit regulation hold the 
traditional beliefs. They believe this form of credit to be 
as unsettling to the economy as other forms, and they 
would attempt to prevent inflation and to restrain con- 
sumer demand by manipulating instalment credit terms. 
This seems to mistake cause for effect. 

In addition to the seasonal and cyclical trends of con- 
sumer credit, it has also a secular or long-run trend 
about which much is being said with some misunder- 
standing. This secular trend in the growth of consumer 
credit during the last 20 or 30 years reflects several funda- 
mental developments of our society, the most basic of 
which is the increase of our population by 2,000,000 peo- 
ple since 1929. With this many more people in the mar- 
ket, it is not surprising that greater use is made of credit 
and, as a consequence, that consumer debt has also in- 
creased. Moreover, during the past fifteen years the 
price level has risen about 85 per cent. Had the volume 
of consumer credit and debt remained unchanged, during 
this period in terms of goods sold per capita, the dollar 
value of that volume would have almost doubled because 
of inflation. Per capita consumption on credit has not 
remained constant during the past fifteen years, however. 
Today we are buying on credit in such a manner that our 
per capita debt has increased from $111.20 to $164.28. 
This is the consequence of the fact that the normal stand- 
ard of living today includes a television set, power mower, 
deep freeze, second car, and other expensive items not 
purchased a decade or two ago. 

As a result of these several trends or patterns in human 
behavior in the market, consumer debt today has increased 
to $25 billions from $7 billions in 1939. Inflation, new 
products, prosperity, increased population, and a number 
of other factors have brought this about. Despite the 
magnitude of this debt, however, it still remains but 10 
per cent of the amount of consumers’ disposable income. 
In other words, in 1941, consumers owed $10.70 for 
every $100.00 of spendable income remaining after taxes ; 
in 1951, despite the threefold increase in the amount of 
total debt, consumers owed only $9.20 for every $100.00 
of spendable income, and in 1952, $9.90. This does not 
seem to indicate that the amount of consumer credit is 
dangerous or that consumers have overextended them- 
selves. 

In summary, the relationship between economic factors 
and consumer credit is a simple but fundamental one. 
Consumers have come to take credit as a service more 
or less for granted. In our present society they need it 
and find it useful. Credit, as an institution, has a well- 
established place in our economy. But, like the ocean, 
whose edge ebbs and flows upon the shore with variations 
of tempo and amplitude, the surface variations of credit 
are of minor importance in relation to the stability and 
calm of the deep currents of human habits which underlie 
the use of credit. awk 





What Is “Small Business?” 


1 OFTEN wonder who the small businessman reall 
is. Is he the fellow around the corner who sells you 
knickknacks or a loaf of bread; is he the fellow in a 
small community who is limited by the potential sales 
possibilities in his particular area; or is it any man or 
woman who desires to contribute to the growth of this 
great country of ours? Most businesses more or less start 
small, and it is the vigilance, tact and respect that man- 
agement has put forth over the years that expand and 
develop into big businesses. 

Small businessmen have the same problems as have the 
large businessmen; the only difference is volume. Natu- 
rally the larger the volume the more overhead, more 
personnel difficulties, and all the other hurdles that go 
with an active and successful operation. 

The small businessman should definitely watch his 
“cost of doing business.” He may think his sales volume 
is tops but often finds to his astonishment that his cost 
of doing business is out of proportion to volume, there- 
fore his net profit, if any, after taxes, is insufficient to 
build a surplus that any sound business must accumulate. 

The present tax structure is a serious threat to the 
small businessman. The ability to obtain capital; to re- 
tain earnings and to finance expansion; the acquisition 
of machinery and equipment replacement, is stymied by 
the proportionately large taxes he is required to pay every 
year. His profits may be tied up in accounts receivable, in- 
ventories and equipment which very often necessitates bor- 


rowing money from the bank to pay these taxes. Interest 
on borrowed money is another “cost of doing business.” 

One of the major “bugs” in this “cost of doing busi- 
ness” is collections. Management should, and I believe 
does, recognize that they should employ a capable credit 
manager who not only considers the interest of the busi- 
ness in extending credit, but who also sees that money is 
collected according to terms and the policy established by 
the company. We talk of “turnover in inventories” ; 
this same principle applies to the bank account. Prompt 
collections assure a liquid bank balance which many times 
reflects in special buys and anticipated discounts in pay- 
ing for merchandise ahead of schedule. This all goes 
to lower the “cost of doing business.” 


The head of the credit department and his or her 
assistants should be diplomatic, courteous, and definitely 
salesminded. The credit department can and should 
be the final link in closing the sale and establishing good 
relations between customer and store. 


The advertising man (if the small business has one) 
can spend thousands of dollars to get the customer in 
the store but he can do nothing beyond that. It is up 
to the credit department to keep this customer and show 
him your store is the best place in town to buy. More 
and more people are purchasing their needs on credit. 
All the tricks in the book will not insure profits if a 
sound system of figuring ‘“‘Cost-of-doing-business” and a 
first-class credit and collection department are not part 
of the small businessman’s scheme.—Elsie M. Taylor, 
Assistant Treasurer, Williams Tire & Rubber Co., Troy, 


N. Y. 
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Tax Shelter in Business (156 pages, $12.50), 
How to Raise Cash and Influence Bankers (126 
pages, $12.50), Tax Shelter for the Family (181 
pages, $12.50), and Tax Sheltered Investments 
(138 pages, $12.50. All four studies available from 
Business Reports, Inc., One Main Street, Roslyn, New 
York). These studies, with the exception of How to 
Raise Cash and Influence Bankers, were written by 
William J. Casey of the New York Bar and J. K. Lasser, 
C.P.A. Each study is big, 814” x 11” in size, handsomely 
bound and gold stamped, and available for ten days’ free 
examination without obligation. How to Raise Cash and 
Influence Bankers was written by Arthur Richland, a 
finance expert. It explores 15 major sources for raising 
more cash for your business. An invaluable guide to 
help you select which of the 15 financing methods will 
best meet your needs. Especially valuable is the coverage 
of new types of funds available today, such as purchase- 
leaseback arrangements, venture capital firms, etc. Tax 
Shelter in Business tells how businesses can be sold or 
purchased by contingent deals, leasebacks, annuities, 
charities, installment and stock deals, other special ar- 
rangements to convert into cash or the reverse, minimize 
tax cost. Tax Shelter for the Family shows how to 
minimize tax impact on the family, maximize available 
cash by family partnerships, family corporations, trusts, 
gifts, foundations, insurance and annuity arrangements. 
Tax Sheltered Investments analyzes investments with tax 
appeal, stocks showing tax free dividends, operations in 
tax exempt bonds, special forms of investment like oil, 
cattle, citrus groves, timber and the special tax position 
of investments in real estate insurance, and annuities. 


ay 

Credit and Collection Know-How (Fairchild 
Publications, 7 East Twelfth Street, New York 3, New 
York, 244 pages, $5.00). This book is a guide for ef- 
fective credit operations, for use by small businessmen 
and retailers, and discusses in detail all the different 
aspects of credit that are liable to come up in the normal 
credit department. The credit and collection procedures 
suggested may be applied equally well to a one-man office 
or a large firm with its own credit department. The 
authors cover a great deal of ground in this book, ex- 
amining methods of filing, collection of payments, ex- 
change of credit information, numerous examples of let- 
ters to customers in arrears, etc. It is primarily a book 
for the credit manager handling commercial and whole- 
sale accounts but is also of interest to the retail credit 
manager handling this type of accounts. 

ey 

Debtor-Creditor Law (Central Book Company, 
261 Broadway, New York 7, New York, 485 pages, 
$10.00). This book presents in one, unified system, what 
hitherto has been a jumbled mass of 48 State, several 
Federal, and scores of Administrative Agency fragments 
of law, practice and custom. Here is a treatise which 
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we believe is destined to be the authority on the subject. 
It is a text that reads like a novel and with footnoting 
that guides the reader to the precise case or statute for 
practically every conceivable problem in this field. The 
author is Howard L. Oleck, Associate Professor of Law, 
New York Law School, and member of the New York 


Bar. 
aa 


Investment Timing (McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New York, 
210 pages, $5.00). The authors, C. Sidney Cottle, Pro- 
fessor of Business Administration, and W. Tate Whit- 
man, Professor of Economics, Emory University, present 
in this book a critical analysis of formula plans, the most 
significant technique yet developed for coping with the 
cyclical hazards of equity investing. 


ay 


Consumer Economics (Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 
Homewood, Illinois, 677 pages, $8.00). For the credit 
sales manager seeking a comprehensive understanding of 
the basic forces in our consumer credit economy, this 
book is recommended reading. The author, Dr. Pearce 
C. Kelley, Professor of Marketing, University of Okla- 
homa, traces the history and growth of consumer credit. 
Special attention is paid to the part credit has played in 
American progress. The various types of consumer credit 
are explained and their individual significance clearly de- 
fined. This book illuminates the many facets of consumer 
credit operation and should find a place on every forward- 
looking credit executive’s book shelf. 


ay 


Excess Profits Taxation (Tax Institute, Inc., 457 
Nassau Street, Princeton, New Jersey, 191 pages, $5.00). 
This timely symposium volume is devoted to a considera- 
tion of the excess profits tax in both theory and practice. 
The first part is concerned with the advantages and dis- 
advantages of an excess profits tax in terms of revenue 
productivity and equity and the possibility of utilizing 
other forms of corporate taxation in its stead. Parts two 
and three are devoted to a detailed discussion of the 
computation of the tax. The effects of the excess profits 
tax upon taxpayers are considered in part four and the 
volume concludes with a consideration of the broader 
economic effects of the tax in influencing production, 
industrial expansion and business concentration. 


Shoplifter Racket Tricks of the Trade (Ameri- 
can Stores Co., 424 North 19th Street, Philadelphia 30, 
Pennsylvania, 12 pages, free on request). The original 
intention of this booklet was to confine the circulation to 
their own employees, but it has aroused such interest 
throughout the country that it has been made available 
to anyone who can use it to advantage. Every credit 
executive should have one of these booklets. 





Sucessful High School 
Credit Essay Contest 


The Retail Credit Managers Association of Port 
Huron, Michigan, in cooperation with the Credit Bureau 
of Port Huron, climaxed its 1952-1953 Credit Educa- 
tion program for senior classes in the local high schools 
on Monday, June 15, 1953, with a banquet. The occa- 
sion honored the winners of an essay contest on the sub- 
ject, “Credit, What It Means to Me.” 


Each year the Port Huron Retail Credit Managers 
Association presents a program to the senior classes at all 
city high schools on “Credit, Its Use and Abuse.” Sev- 
eral local credit managers speak on various phases of 
consumer credit. The Manager of the Port Huron 
Credit Bureau also explains the function of the bureau. 
A movie on credit is presented, after which opportunity 
is given for questions and answers. At the same time 
the essay contest is announced. 


Prizes for the first, second, and third-place essays in 
each school are donated by local merchants and banks 
and the prize for the essay picked as the best from all 
participating schools is donated by the Credit Bureau. 


Awards were presented at the banquet by the manag- 
ing editor of the local newspaper. The main address was 
delivered by the Mayor of Port Huron, who is also a 
professor at the local Junior College. In congratulating 
those who participated in the contest, the Mayor said 
in part, “Society offers young men and women many 
opportunities to waste their time and too few business 
organizations take the time to offer opportunities to the 
youth which will encourage them to dig into the grass 
roots of their being through research and really think. 
Assuming such responsibility beyond your daily assign- 
ments is genuine achievement and you young people are 
to be commended for this initiative. The Port Huron 
Retail Credit Managers Association deserves much credit 
in offering this challenge to you. I sincerely hope this 
venture and achievement is only the beginning and that 
it lights for you the lamp unto whatever is your choice 
of career—that it will be a springboard as it were toward 
your success started by going the extra mile and doing 
more than just what is expected of you, and doing it so 
well.” 

Excellent cooperation was received from the schools, 
teachers, and pupils as well as the local newspaper which 
ran pictures of the essay contest winners and a story on 
the entire project together with the full text of the win- 
ning essay. 

The thought behind such a long-range program is to 
educate high school seniors to the importance and proper 
use of credit before they go out into life so they may 
properly build and safeguard this most valuable asset. 

The grand prize winner of the 1952-1953 essay con- 
test was Patricia Meadows of St. Stephen High School. 
Her excellent essay closed with this thought, “If I dis- 
regard the value of my good credit and ruin it thought- 
lessly, then I must reap the fruits of my carelessness. 
And indeed, I would be depriving myself of numerous 
advantages, for it is credit that turns the wheels of a 
nation, its industries and trade, and ultimately determines 
the fortunes of its people.” wk 
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Two Successful Asbama Credit Schools 


THE ABOVE is a photograph of the Credit School 
conducted by Sterling S$. Speake at Tuscaloosa, Alabama, 
September 1 to 4, 1953. Mrs. Corinne J. Fulmer, Man- 
ager, Credit Bureau of Tuscaloosa, reports that: “The 
response to our Credit School was most gratifying. The 
high enrollment proved that retail credit personnel are 
interested in their work and eager to increase their knowl- 
edge and ability. The total enrollment was one hundred 
and eleven. 

“Mr. Speake not only had the facts of retail credit 
work but did a masterful job of presentation. The high 
percentage of attendance at all sessions and the sustained 
interest throughout the course was proof of his ability as 
an instructor (not a nodding head, and not an escapee at 
intermission ). 

“Tt is a splendid course for newcomers to the retail 
credit field and a stimulus to the more experienced. We 
have already had requests to repeat the School and in- 
quiries about an advanced course. We will look forward 
to having Mr. Speake in Tuscaloosa again in the future 
and expect a much larger enrollment next time.” 


CREDIT WORLD 
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Below is a photograph of the Credit School held at 
Birmingham, Alabama, April 27-30, 1953. John L. 
Guyton, Past President, Associated Retail Credit Man- 
agers of Birmingham, who was the coordinator of the 
School, Says: 


“The Sterling S. Speake Credit School was a great 
success. I think it has done a lot of good for the credit 
granters in the Birmingham area as well as benefiting 
our Retail Credit Association. We had an enrollment 
of 95, with 86 taking the examination. All were very 
enthusiastic regarding the School and the material offered. 
The fellowship was excellent and all of us made new 
friends, as well as being drawn closer together with old 
friends. Mr. Speake is an excellent teacher and he kept 
the students thoroughly interested from beginning to end. 

“T can heartily recommend the School to any com- 
munity that can corral enough enrollment to sponsor it. 
Even we old-timers can learn a lot of new tricks as Mr. 
Speake brings firsthand tricks of the trade used by other 
credit people throughout the nation.” 





Accounts Receivable Age Analysis Simplification 


Charles E. Klinck, Mississippi School Supply Company, Jackson, Mississippi 


THE COLLECTION DEPARTMENT of our 
office handles the collections of five companies separately 
and independently of each other. ‘To be sure of our 
position in handling these accounts, it is necessary to pre- 
pare each month an age analysis of each company’s “re- 
ceivables.”” In the past, the preparation of these age 
analyses was done manually, requiring the services of 
two clerks for as long as two weeks. 

In attempting to find a better and less time-consuming 
method of accomplishing the same result, it was found 
that one of our posting machines would do the job. This 
operation required a special posting bar, but the time for 
the operation was reduced from two weeks to two days 
and the personnel from two clerks to one machine opera- 
tor. We now have what might be termed a perpetual 
age analysis on all accounts. 

The setting up of this system required a complete age 
analysis of every account. From this complete age analy- 
sis, those accounts showing a past-due balance were trans- 
ferred to the machine forms. The forms designed for 
this operation show, in headed columns, the name of the 
account, current balance, total or present balance, 30 
days, 60 days, 90 days, 120 days, over 120 days, and 
remarks. 

Each statement of the customer’s account has a for- 
warded balance from the previous month shown at the 
top of the statement. As these statements are taken from 
the ledger or “pulled” for mailing at the end of the 
month, those on which the forwarded balance has not 
cleared by remittances are held out. Taking the previ- 
ous age analysis and the current month’s statements that 
were held out, a new age analysis is made. The state- 
ments are kept in alphabetical order to facilitate the 
determination of new accounts with past due balances. 

The operation is probably best explained by an ex- 
ample: Picture John Doe’s statement—it being held out 
with a forwarded balance from the previous month. He 
has made purchases during the month, but no payments 
were received. The present balance on the statement 
is put into the machine and posted on the form in the 
present balance. column; looking at last month’s analysis, 
we see a portion of the account was 30 days old, a portion 
60 days old, and a portion 120 days old. Since no re- 
mittance was received, it can readily be seen that the 
amount which was 30 days old last month is now 60 
days old, so it is posted in the 60 day column, the amount 
that was 60 days old is now 90 days old and is posted 
in the 90 day column, etc. When all the past-due 


amounts have been posted in their respective columns, 
the remainder is current. This amount is automatically 
computed by the machine and posted in the column 
headed “current.” 

If we have an account that did not appear on last 
month’s age analysis and has a forwarded balance this 
month, we know that the forwarded balance was current 
last month and is 30 days old this month, and is posted 
as such on the new age analysis. 

Remittances during the month are posted to the age 
analysis as received and it is easy to determine which 
amounts are still outstanding at the following month’s 
aging. 

The advantages of this system, in addition to the time 
saved in preparation, are many. To cite a few: Only 
those accounts having past-due balances are aged. Sub- 
tracting the total past-due amounts (incidentally, the 
machine accumulates and totals each column’s postings) 
from the total receivables gives the total amount cur- 
rent, so we have in effect a complete age analysis each 
month. 

The amount of collections received during the past 
month on any age classification may be determined. For 
example, if we wished to know how much was collected 
on the 60 day accounts during the month past, we would 
merely subtract the current 90 day column total from the 
previous 60 day total. 

Records can also be set up to show the trend of col- 
lections. These can be in graph form or otherwise. 
Where several companies’ accounts are kept in the same 
office, comparative records can be made. 

This system is also used with accounts where future 
dating terms are given. On this particular operation 
we use a ten column form and, where it is advantageous, 
post individual invoice amounts. Of course, this is a 
longer operation but it has its advantages in controlling 
large numbers of accounts. 

For us, this system has served a definite need, and it 
might be of interest to others having a similar problem. 

Editor’s note: The age analysis form used by Mr. 
Klinck and described in this article is very similar to the 
standard age analysis form available from the National 
Retail Credit Association. Mr. Klinck was a successful 
student at the Retail Credit Management Institute spon- 
sored by the University of Oklahoma and the National 
Retail Credit Association, held at Norman, Oklahoma, 
July, 1953. wee 
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New Credit Card Plate for Oil Companies 


The American Oil Company, New York, N. Y., is the 
first oil company on the East Coast to introduce a credit 
card plate, designed to provide its customers with im- 
proved and faster service in making purchases at its sta- 
tions. The wallet-size cards have a small, thin metal 
plate attached bearing the customer’s name and account 
number. Dealers will insert the plate in an imprinter 
and the sales ticket will be quickly stamped. Only the 
quantity and price of the purchase and the customer’s 
license number will be required to be filled in by the 
dealer. More than 200,000 cards on the company’s 18- 
state territory have been distributed. 


TelAutograph Elects New President 
George M. Szabad has been elected President of the 
TelAutograph Corporation, New York, N. Y., filling 
the vacancy created by the resignation of R. L. Spotts. 
He is a member of the New York law firm of Blum & 
Jolles and has acted as legal and financial counsel to the 
company for several years. 


Credit Personnel Changes at Younker’s 

Ira J. Wills, Credit Manager, Younker’s, Des Moines, 
Iowa, has retired after 20 years’ association with their 
credit and collection departments. His successor is John 
A. Hayes, who has been in credits and collections at 
Younker’s since February 1, 1934. Mr. Hayes’ suc- 
cessor is Frank L. Yokum as head of the collection de- 
partment. Mr. Yokum was formerly in charge of credits 
for Younker’s Store for Homes, and has been with the 
store since 1940. His successor in the Store for Homes 
is Mae Frye, who has been in credits and collections in 
the main store since 1942. 





Positions Wanted 


Crepir Executive. Desires to make change. Mid- 
west location preferred. Experienced in all phases of 
credits, collections and promotional work. Now in full 
charge in medium size department store with 8,000 active 
accounts. Box 10533, The Crepir -Wor.p. 

Aggressive person, married, aged 42, with 10 years’ 
small loan and two years’ car financing experience as 
manager and supervisor, desires position with firm that 
is progressive and offers opportunities of advancement. 
Completely familiar with all phases of a clean operation, 
establishment of new offices and training of personnel. 
Location immaterial if opportunities available. Box 
10531, The Creprr Wor.p. 


Help Wanted—— 


Crepir MANAGER. A good opportunity for a young 
man between 35 and 45 to handle complete credit opera- 
tion, cycle billing, collection, interviewing, etc., in a 
large department store mailing about 50,000 bills per 
month, located in a mid-western city. Give complete 
background and salary required. Box 10532, The Creprr 
Wor tp. 
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Coming District Meetings 


District Two (New York and New Jersey) and 
District Twelve (Delaware, District of Columbia, 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, Virginia and West Virginia) 
will hold a joint annual meeting at the Claridge Hotel, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, March 7, 8, and 9, 1954. 

District Three (Florida, Georgia, North Carolina 
and South Carolina) and District Four (Alabama, 
Louisiana, Mississippi and Tennessee) will hold a joint 
annual meeting at the Hotel Charlotte, Charlotte, North 
Carolina, April 4, 5, 6, and 7, 1954. 

District Five (Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio and On- 
tario, Canada) and District Thirteen (Illinois, Indiana 
and Wisconsin, except Superior) will hold a joint an- 
nual meeting in Chicago, February 21, 22 and 23, 1954. 

District Six (lowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Superior, Wisconsin and Mani- 
toba, Canada) will hold its annual meeting at the St. 
Paul Hotel, St. Paul, Minnesota, May 9, 10, and 11, 
1954. 

District Seven (Arkansas, Kansas, Missouri and 
Oklahoma) will hold its annual meeting at the Goldman 
Hotel, Fort Smith, Arkansas, March 14, 15, and 16, 
1954. 

District Eight (Texas) will hold its annual meeting 
in Dallas, Texas, May 24, 25, and 26, 1954. 

District Nine (Colorado, New Mexico, Utah and 
Wyoming) will hold its annual meeting at the Cosmo- 
politan Hotel, Denver, Colorado, May 2, 3, and 4, 1954. 

District Ten (Alaska, Idaho, Montana, Oregon, 
Washington, Alberta, British Columbia and Saskatche- 
wan, Canada) and District Eleven (Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Nevada and Hawaii) will hold a joint annual 
meeting in conjunction with the 40th Annual Interna- 
tional Consumer Credit Conference of the National Re- 
tail Credit Association, The Fairmont Hotel and The 
Mark Hopkins Hotel, San Francisco, California, July 
19, 20, 21, and 22, 1954. 





New Travelcard Plan for Hotel Industry 


Following years of study and research by the hotel 
industry, a universal type credit plan has been perfected 
for travelers by the American Hotel Credit Corporation, 
a new organization sponsored by the American Hotel 
Association and the Traveletter Corporation, a company 
with 60 years of experience in the operation of credential 
plans for travelers. Travelcards will be issued to busi- 
ness firms for the use of their executives and other em- 
ployees who travel. The card assures the holder of 
unlimited credit for the charging of hotel bills, plus 
check-cashing privileges within the limit of individual 
hotel policy. A fee of $5.00 a year is charged for each 
Travelcard issued. The new system will be of particular 
value to the travelers who stop at the thousands of hotels 
who do not have credit cards. 





Harry Parker Earl 
1896 1953 


The many friends of Harry P. Earl, General Man- 
ager, Credit Bureau of Salt Lake, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
will learn with sincere regret of his passing on September 
16, 1953. 

Harry suffered from a heart condition for more than a 
year but his condition had not been serious. On my 
visit to Salt Lake City last May he was at the office and 
attended the luncheon meeting. That evening, Harry 
and Mrs. Earl, Eldon and Mrs. Taylor and I had 
dinner at the Hotel Utah, following which Mrs. Earl 
drove us over the city to enjoy the lights from the hills. 

Harry was a leader in District Nine and was President 
of the district in 1936-1937, and a director in 1939-1940. 
He was a director of the National Retail Credit Associa- 
tion in 1936-1938, and a member of the Quarter Century 
Club. He was Credit Manager for the Utah Power and 
Light Company from 1920 to 1940 and also served as 
director, treasurer and president of the Credit Bureau of 
Salt Lake City. He became a member of the board of 
directors of the Associated Credit Bureaus of America in 
1947, its vice president in 1948, and served as President 
in 1949-1950. He received its International Credit Bu- 
reau award June 8, 1948. 

Since 1932, he had sponsored educational classes in 
credit and business with annual enrollments of 25 to 125 
students. He also started the Salt Lake City Credit 
Women’s Breakfast Club, was a member of the Salt Lake 
City Chamber of Commerce and Salt Lake Kiwanis Club. 

He was born in Salt Lake City February 5, 1896, at- 
tended Salt Lake City public schools and was graduated 
from the University of Utah. He married Margaret 
Earl of Idaho Falls, Idaho, June 12, 1925, in Salt Lake 
Temple, Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. 

Harry is survived by his widow, a daughter, two sons, 
one grandchild, a brother and two sisters, to whom we 
extend our deepest sympathy. He will be sorely missed 
by his members and friends and at district meetings and 
International Conferences.—L. 8. Crowder. 


Consumer Credit for July 


Consumer instalment credit outstanding amounted to 
an estimated 20,854 million dollars at the end of July, 
365 million above the preceding month-end and 4,389 
million above the year-ago level. The July increase com- 
pares with a gain of 433 million dollars in the same 
month of 1952, a decrease of 81 million in 1951, and a 
gain of 544 million in 1950. Gains during July occurred 
in each type of instalment credit outstanding, although 
automobile credit continued to account for most of the 
expansion in the instalment total. All types of financial 
institutions increased their holdings, but holdings of re- 
tail outlets declined 10 million dollars as a result of de- 
creases reported by department stores and “other” retail 
outlets. Decreases occurred in each of the noninstalment 
credit components, and totaled 199 million dollars for 
the month. Total short- and intermediate-term con- 
sumer credit outstanding at the end of July was estimated 
at 27,217 million dollars, 166 million above June and 
4,466 million above a year ago.—Federal Reserve Board. 


Harry E. Wilson Retires 


Harry E. Wilson, Credit Manager, Gimbels, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., will retire November 1, 1953 after almost 50 
years in retail credit work. He began work with Kauf- 
mann and Baer when the store opened in 1914 and be- 
came credit manager in 1922. He continued in that posi- 
tion when Gimbels acquired the store in 1925. He is one 
of the founders and a past president of the Retail Credit 
Managers of Pittsburgh. He is a member of the Quarter 
Century Club of the N.R.C.A. and now becomes an 
honorary life member. He and Mrs. Wilson plan to 
move to St. Petersburg, Fla., where he will pursue his 
long interest in horses. ‘The N.R.C.A. congratulates 
Mr. Wilson on his long career in credit work and wishes 
him many years of health and happiness in his well-de- 
served retirement. 


Hartford Bureau Celebrates 30th Anniversary 


The Hartford Credit Rating Bureau, Hartford, Conn., 
recently celebrated its thirtieth year of operation. The 
bureau is now located in its new fourth home since it was 
established in September, 1924, by its founder and present 
general manager, Alfred C. Moreau. The bureau, one 
of the 2,700 affiliated with the Associated Credit Bureaus 
of America, is owned by 30 local stores and has some 400 
members and subscribers. It was the first bureau in the 
country to have a central credit file and at present it has 
information on 600,000 residents of the city. The bu- 
reau has 35 workers on its staff. 


Organize a Credit School Now 


Reservations for retail credit schools sponsored by the 
N.R.C.A. in cooperation with the ACBofA and con- 
ducted by Sterling S. Speake for the Fall and Winter 
months are now being received by the National office. 
Local retail credit associations and credit bureaus wishing 
to sponsor such schools for their communities should act 
quickly as many schools are now being definitely ar- 
ranged. 

Glowing reports are coming to us concerning the suc- 
cess of these credit schools. Many credit executives and 
bureau managers are expressing themselves as being 
highly delighted at the beneficial results of the visit of 
Sterling S. Speake to their communities. 

For full details and for information concerning open 
dates please complete and mail this coupon today. 


National Retail Credit Association 
375 Jackson Avenue 
St. Louis 5, Missouri 


We would like to have a Retail Credit School 
conducted in our city by Mr. Speake. Please give 
us date the Course can be scheduled for us. [If 
possible, we prefer it to be scheduled during the 
month of _. ....-... or month of 


(ist choice) (2nd choice) 


Name 
Address -_ __. 
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LEONARD BERRY 


N THE September Crepir Wor tp appeared a report 

on our successful Retail Credit Management Insti- 
tute, held at the University of Oklahoma, Norman, 
Oklahoma, July 20-24, 1953. Included in the six sub- 
jects offered at the Institute were Business Communica- 
tions, presented by Professor Kenneth Baker Horning, 
and Public Relations, presented by Professor Stewart 
Harral. Both these courses were voted as “outstand- 
ing” by those attending the Institute. There was unani- 
mous opinion expressed that these subjects in particular 
be again included in the program of future institutes. 

Professor Harral stressed the fact that the credit de- 
partment is probably the most important cog in the 
firm’s total public relations. As he pointed out, the 
credit department touches people at two most sensitive 
spots, the pocketbook and personal pride. He reminded 
his audience that the utmost care should be taken to use 
skill and understanding in credit and collection matters. 
“Every person wants to be proud of himself,” said Pro- 
fessor Harral. Even in difficult collection matters it is 
essential that we make the proper appeals designed to 
make the person want to pay the bill rather than be 
forced to do so. 

In the Business Communications course Professor 
Horning emphasized the fact that “people are swayed by 
the way you say it.”” Successful credit department letters, 
he maintained, come when the “you” attitude, a positive 
approach and a conversational tone are used. 

Both instructors brought out the fact that customer 
approval is essential for the firm’s success. Courtesy, 
consideration and cooperation pay off in creating long- 
lasting customer loyalty. “Kid gloves win more friends 
than boxing gloves,” was the way Professor Harral ex- 
pressed it. 

Examples of thoughtlessness and lack of understanding 
in actual experiences with stores were cited to show the 
permanent damage that can be done to a firm’s public 
relations. On the other hand, as was pointed out, there 
are many instances where genuine helpfulness and inter- 
ested service offered by competent credit department per- 
sonnel have resulted in the enthusiastic singing of that 
firm’s virtues by pleased customers. 


This Month’s Iilustrations ™—> 
THIS month The Creprr Wor tp honors the city of 


Portland, Oregon. According to our practice therefore, 
all letter illustrations shown are from stores in that out- 
standing community. Our thanks go to J. H. Fisher, 
Credit Manager, Meier & Frank Company, for his co- 
operation in assembling these splendid letters for repro- 
duction. 


Illustration No. 1. This fine collection letter used 
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by R. H. Grant, Credit Manager, Pacific Department 
Store, fulfills the basic requirements of effective communi- 
cations. The letterhead is well designed, gives the reader 
all the essential information about the firm without creat- 
ing a “cluttered up” appearance. 

The firm’s telephone number is shown twice, once in 
the letterhead and again at the foot of the letter. This 
gives additional emphasis to the need for the customer 
calling the store if payment is not possible. Also, the 
details of the account are set forth, the terms, the amount 
due and the total balance owing. A specific date is men- 
tioned by which the debtor is asked to make payment or 
to explain why such cannot be done. 

Illustration No. 2. L. E. Parker, Manager of Credit 
Sales, Olds and King, sends this letter to qualified new 
credit account prospects. With the letter is enclosed the 
Olds and King Charge-a-Card for faster credit service. 
The tone of the letter is friendly and cordial, the last 
paragraph particularly so. Here again the letterhead is 
most attractive. It is dignified and impressive. Perhaps 
the inclusion of the telephone number would make i 
easier for the customer to call the store should such be 
necessary. 

Illustration No. 3. Many additional excellent credit 
sales opportunities exist in the records of prompt-pay 
contract account customers. Fred Hesse, Manager, Credit 
Sales Department, Lipman Wolfe & Co., capitalizes on 
these opportunities by sending this letter to such cus- 
tomers. Included with the letter is a courtesy credit 
card which entitles the holder to immediate credit au- 
thorization on monthly account purchases. People greatly 
appreciate recognition of prompt payment and the store 
thus often gains the future patronage of a well-established 
credit customer. 

Illustration No. 4. Another illustration from the 
same firm. As we have often said in this column, the 
use of finely printed or engraved notices for credit sales 
promotion purposes has distinct advantages. This invita- 
tion achieves a desirable semi-formal impression without 
being cold. The hand-written name of the credit prospect 
and personal signature of the credit executive give it 
individuality. 

Illustration No. 5. J. H. Fisher, Credit Manager, 
Meier & Frank Co., also recognizes the substantial credit 
sales possibilities that exist among those paid-up contract 
accounts. In this letter the customer is invited to come 
in to make the arrangements and is assured that a regular 
monthly charge account will be established. As the letter 
points out, the benefit and convenience of credit facilities 
at Meier & Frank Company will be explained and the 
credit arrangements “personalized” for the customer. 

“kk 
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ir. Fred C. Green 
4065 S. BE. Oak Street 
Portland, Oregon 


Dear Mr. Greens 


In calling your attention to the terms of your account, 
we have only the friendliest of motives in mind. 


We realize that occasionally a remittance is overlooked 
or something unforeseen arises to prevent each payment 
being made exactly as agreed. 


Tt is our desire, however, to assist our customers in 
™~ @ good credit record; and if it is not com 
venient for you to make a payment of $15.00 by Monday, 
August 25, 1955, we ask that you commnicate with us. 


We will be pleased to cooperate with you in every way 
possible. 


Yours very truly, 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT STORE 


IC W 


Credit 
Credit Gales Dep't. 


Terms $15.00 Monthly | 
Amount Due $)5.00 Balance £75.00 
Telephone: EA 51@1 
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August 18, 1953 
PORTLAND 4, OREGON 


. august 18, 1953 
Mrs. John Browne 


0000 S.W, 18th A 

Portland, Uregon - @) 

Dare, Bown: Sivrmes 6) 
In welcoming you Portland, Oregon 

act 

ua Dear Mr. & Mrs. Custoner: 


Please accept our crateful acknowl- 
edgment for the splendid manner in which you 
have completed all payments on your contract 
account. 

@ are enclos: + 
ized You have established « highly satis- 
My ety — factory credit rating with us and we cordially 
If you wil) _nelp you ih : invite you to open a regular charge eccount. 
®, your age ake, taamgn~e-tane Our Credit Office on the twelfth floor will 
more LS tee gladly make these arrangenents for you and ex- 
If there 4 plain to you the benefit and convenience of our 
call on ue MY extra service we : eredit facilities. 
; tus. We want to do everythi extend, please 
your shopping a real pleasure. NE Possible to make Bg We appreciate your valued patronage 
and assure you that we are at your service. 


ing your Personal 
1 


Very truly yours, 


OLDS AND KING Yours very truly, 


MEIER & FRANK COMPANY, IVC. 
i Ee | 


arker 
of Credit Sales 


“Coeres 
are ‘ 
” ©© weer sree eves 
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August 1953 vs. August 1952 





(Open Accounts) 
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DEPARTMENT STORES | DEPARTMENT STORES | WOMEN'S SPECIALTY 
(Installment Accounts) 


MEN'S CLOTHING 
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1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 





CITIES 1953 1952 1953 
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Boston. Mass. 
Lynn Mass. 

| Providence, R 1 
Springfield Mass 
Worcester. Mass 





12 New York. N.Y 





3 Atlanta Ga 





|, Birmingham. Ala 
New Orleans, La 





Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Detroit. Mich. 

5 Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Ottawa. Ontario 
Toledo, Ohio 
Youngstown. Ohio 





Cedar Rapids. Ia 
Davenport. la 

Des Moines. la 
Minneapolis. Mina 
Omaha. Neb. 
Sioux City. lo. 


6 





Kansas City. Mo. 
St. Louis. Mo. 


7 





9 Denver, Colo. 
Salt Lake City. Utah 





Spokane. Wash 
OVancouver, B.C 
Victoria. B.C 





Los Angeles, Calif. 
” eee Calif. 
Santa Barbara. Calif 


San Francisco, Calif. 





Baltimore. Md. 
(2 Pittsburgh. Pa 
Washington. D.C. 





\3Mitwaukee, Wisc. 



















































































Instalment accounts outstanding at department stores de- 
creased 2 per cent during July, but continued well above a 
year ago. Collections on these accounts during the month 
amounted to 15 per cent of balances outstanding at the 
beginning of the month, approximately the same ratio as in 
June. 

Charge accounts outstanding were further reduced dur- 
ing July, as is usual for this time of year. Balances 
at the month-end were 7 per cent below the June level, but 


were 7 per cent above the level of July last year. The col- 
lection ratio on charge accounts, 46 per cent, was down 1 
point from the preceding month. 

Sales of all types were lower in July than in the preceding 
month—cash sales by 16 per cent, charge-account sales by 19 
per cent, and instalment sales by 11 per cent. Each type of 
sale, however, was moderately above a year ago.—Federal 
Reserve Board. 
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Birmingham, Alabama 


The new officers of the Associated Retail Credit Man- 
agers of Birmingham, Birmingham, Alabama, are: Presi- 
dent, Elnor Martin, Vaughn-Weil; First Vice President, 
Eugene G. Schuler, Industrial Loan & Finance Co.; 
Second Vice President, R. E. DeRussy, Sears Roebuck 
and Co.; Third Vice President, Robert V. Sanders, Nor- 
wood Clinic; and Secretary-Treasurer, W. V. Trammel, 
Merchants Credit Bureau. Directors: John L. Guyton, 
Mutual Savings Credit Union; W. V. Beddow, Porter 
Clothing Co.; R. E. Brice, Odum, Bowers & White; 
Mrs. Cherrye C. Branyon, Engel Agency; Mrs. Frances 
Calhoun, Physicians & Surgeons Supply Co.; Mrs. 
Elhura Earnest, Crutcher Dental Supply Co.; Edward 
L. Goodman, Burger-Phillips Co.; T. M. Nesbitt, 
Finance Inc.; W. A. O’Hara, Calder Furniture Co.; 
Oscar F. Pitts, Jr., First National Bank; W. E. Spidle, 
Jobe Rose Jewelry Co.; and Virginia Young, Maring- 
Crawford Motor Co. 


Rochester, New York 


At the annual meeting of the Rochester Retail Credit 
Association, Rochester, New York, the following officers 
and directors were elected: President, Allen J. Perrez, 
Jr., Rochester General Hospital; First Vice President, 
Maynard Lisk, Scrantom’s; Second Vice President, J. 
Bilger Bronson, Rochester Hospital Council; and Secre- 
tary Treasurer, Lee E. Pero, Credit Bureau of Rochester. 
Directors: Lucy Cataldo, Kroll’s; George E. Leadley, 
Rochester Credit Men’s Service; Mrs. Agnes M. Green, 
W. T. Grant Co.; John G. Hart, Sibley, Lindsay & 
Curr Co.; George Dean, Sun Oil Co.; and Gerald M. 
Brooks, McFarlin Clothing Co. 


Colville, Washington 


The new officers of the Chewelah Credit Association, 
Colville, Washington, are: President, Henry Foos, 
Chewelah Transfer Co.; Vice President, Theodore 
Schlosser, Chewelah Pharmacy; Secretary, Mildred 
Gimple, Credit Bureau of Stevens County; and Treas- 
urer, Robert Wuesthoff, Empire Electric Co. Directors: 
William Linke, Linke’s Department Store; Al Birge, 
Birge’s Hardware Co.; and Warren Nelson, Nelson's 
Hardware Co. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


The Philadelphia Retail Credit Managers Association, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, have elected the following 
officers and directors for the following year: President, 
Charles H. Dicken, Gimbel Brothers; Vice President, 
Frank M. Layton, Strawbridge & Clothier; Secretary, 
Nicholas Lauletta, Blauners; and Treasurer, Woodrow 
Zimmerman, Scott & Hunsicker. Directors: I. Lehr 
Brisbin, Girard Investment Co.; Frank M. Crutchley, 


Snellenburgs ; Arthur B. Daniels, Kahn & Rosenau; John 
Sears, Provident Trust Co.; John P. Dooner, Jr., Inter- 
state Finance Co.; John P. McClelland, Philadelphia 
Inquirer; Alexander Gunther, First National Bank; 
Daisy Hilbronner, The Blum Store; Edward Schramko, 
Esso Standard Oil; Samuel Kind, S. Kind & Sons; Wil- 
liam Stockton, Atlantic Refining Co. ; J. Stanley Thomas, 
Credit Men’s Association of Eastern Pennsylvania; and 
Clarence E. Wolfinger, Lit Brothers. 


Hattiesburg, Mississippi 


The Hattiesburg Credit Association, Hattiesburg, 
Mississippi, has elected the following officers and direc- 
tors for the ensuing year: President, John Daren, Hat- 
tiesburg Savings & Loan Association; First Vice Presi- 
dent, A. J. Johnson, Firestone Store; Second Vice Presi- 
dent, Thomas Ramsey, South Mississippi Infirmary; 
Third Vice President, Mrs. Ruby Collins, The Credit 
Bureau; and Secretary Treasurer, Mrs. Blanche Coch- 
ran, Southern Motor Sales. Directors: J. Frank Brown, 
First Federal Savings and Loan; H. E. Todd, First Na- 
tional Bank; Sam Ejisman, Eisman’s; Frank K. Mat- 
thews, Polk Hardware & Implement Co.; B. W. Curry, 
Tower-Dollar Loan Co.; Paul Nix, John Ames Tire 
Co.; and Dell Byrd, The Credit Bureau. 


Savannah, Georgia 

The Associated Retail Credit Managers, Savannah, 
Georgia, has elected the following officers for 1953-1954: 
President, E. Clyde Collins, Stanley Jewelers; Vice 
President, W. A. Page, Savannah Electric & Power Co.; 
Secretary, M. B. Weldon, Merchants Credit Associ- 
ation; and Treasurer, C. B. Gnann, Morris Levy. Di- 
rectors: J. M. Chandler, Savannah Electric & Power 
Co.; C. Roy Linzer, Friedman’s Jewelers; C. A. Wil- 
liams, Savannah Planing Mill; Edward J. Brown; and 
F. B. Dillon, Wachtel’s Physicians Supply Co. 


Abilene, Texas 


At the annual meeting of the Abilene Retail Credit 
Managers Association, Abilene, Texas, the following 
officers and directors were elected: President, R. M. 
Smith, Lone Star Gas Company; First Vice President, 
Lawrence C. Pope, F & M National Bank; Second Vice 
President, J. D. Pride, Westex Finance Company; H. 
S. Strain, Allien Credit Co.; Assistant Secretary, Dene 
McGough, Minter Dry Goods Co.; and Treasurer, 
Nowell T. Cochran, Merchants Budget Loan Co. Di- 
rectors: H. V. Richards, Ernest Grissom’s; Ruby John- 
son, Lintz Department Store; Mrs. C. R. Gaskill, 
Minter Dry Goods Co.; John Keifer, Thornton Motors ; 
E. S. Cummings, Cummings Adjustment Service ; George 
Ingle, Jr., Consumer Credit Co.; J. C. Lenker, Gal- 
braith Electric Co.; and Pat Owens, Thornton’s Depart- 
ment Store. 
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A page devoted to improving the mutual cooperative relationship between members of 


nd the Associated Credit Bureaus of America | 


Nita 


To Save You Time 


Lue WOULD be unusual if you and those you 
work with do not have the problem of work stack- 
ing up. You have to keep up with all the details which 
are your responsibility, and the follow-up of customers or 
patients who get behind with their accounts. Another 
problem at times may be answering calls from your credit 
bureau. 

Don’t you find that each day has new problems and 
new twists which call for special consideration and in- 
genuity in handling? 

To help you save time, and to have a low-cost reminder 
for accounts that become past due, and to deposit such 
information speedily in your credit bureau, ACBofA has 
devised the Automatic Collection-Reporting system. Ap- 
proved by our board of directors, this system benefits 
both ACBofA members and their credit granter users. 

It is probable that your local credit bureau manager 
has called this system to your attention. But it is possible 
that because you are so busy, you haven't had a chance 
to consider fully the help this system can give you. 

Substantially, business problems are not different. The 
difference lies in the people with whom we deal, and the 
people who are responsible for business details. Thus the 
ACR system is designed to help every business and pro- 
fession with slow accounts—no doubt one of your most 
aggravating problems. 


Two Objectives 

This system has two objectives: To accomplish the 
best maximum results and to save time for both your 
office and the credit bureau. 

It might be interesting to you to know just how the 
ACBofA ACR system accomplishes these two objectives. 
Any collection follow-up system must of necessity be 
streamlined. It is easy to waste a lot of time with per- 
sonal telephone calls, personal letters, and even personal 
visits about an account—only to find subsequently that 
you have spent more time and money than the account is 
actually worth. 

The ACR system’s notice provides you with a tactful, 
dignified reminder for debtors (they get the original 
copy) that is easily prepared and mailed in a window 
envelope. The notice carries your credit bureau’s name 
—the psychological effect of bringing the credit bureau 
into the picture collects many accounts immediately. 

The second copy of the ACR’s notice goes to the credit 
bureau. In this way you give the bureau an automatic 
record of such past due facts, eliminating many phone 
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calls back and forth between your office and the credit 
bureau. This saves even more time! 


Important Tool for Credit Bureaus 
Because you are vitally interested in having a successful 
local credit bureau, you will be interested in how the 
Automatic Collection-Reporting system helps your bureau. 
Information is the “stock in trade” of every credit 
bureau. 
customers. 


It depends on ledger experiences with credit 


The easier and more convenient it is for the bureau 
to secure credit granter information, the better and more 
complete the service it can give you and other users. 

Here is another important advantage of the ACR sys- 
tem: Each credit granter who uses the system is given a 
concise, to-the-point manual explaining details of suc- 
cessful credit operation. This clear-cut description of 
the proper manner of using this system and granting 
credit provides you with a helpful tool to train new em- 
ployees, too. Having it down in black on white also 
means that you and your employees have a point of refer- 
ence. This makes for greater understanding and more 
cooperation with the credit bureau and vice versa. 

The manual also explains to your employees the need 
for turning accounts over to our affiliated Collection 
Service Division member, when it becomes evident that 
your efforts are no longer producing results. 


Need for “Automation” 

In this mechanized age of automatic washers, toasters, 
dishwashers, business needs every automatic piece of 
equipment and procedure it can find, to save time and 
increase efficiency. “The ACR system is designed spe- 
cifically for this purpose. It will automatically collect 
many of your 60-90-day past-due accounts, and it will 
automatically provide your credit bureau with much 
needed current information. 

If you are already using the ACR system then you 
know its value. I hope you will make certain that you 
are using it to its fullest advantage. On the other hand, 
if your local credit bureau manager has not discussed 
the Automatic Collection-Reporting system with you, I 
know he will be glad to do so at your convenience. *** 





To do more business profitably, and to help 
locate “lost customers,” always take a com- 
plete credit application from all new accounts 
and check these through your Credit Bureau. 
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NATIONS CAPITAL 


JOHN F. CLAGETT, Counsel, National Retail Credit Association, Washington, D.C. 


“Re-adjustment” Does Seem to Be the Right 
Word: The following quotations from the editorial 
page of The Christian Science Monitor for September 9, 
1953, seem well qualified for space in our feature in The 
Crepir WoRLD, since it appears to be a comprehensive, 
though brief, statement of dominant facts and trends in 
the credit picture as it exists today under the present 
administration : 

“Business forecasters are now talking less about a 
‘recession,’ more about a ‘re-adjustment.’ 

“Most of the estimates of business factors have more 
downward than upward curves. The factor which the 
public has talked most about, the end of the Korean war, 
is proving relatively unimportant. It is expected to cut 
defense spending by only about $1,000,000,000 in 1954. 
And new military projects loom in the offing. 

“Farm prices are one of the weakest points in the 
economy. Farm spending is bound to be more ‘careful’ 
than for several years. Construction is also declining. 
This is a big item and the prospects are that industrial 
plant building will drop. 

“There have been recent wage and price increases. 
The cost of living has hit a new high. But there is an 
appreciable slowing of the rate of increases, particularly 
visible in wages. It is also true that much of the spring 
jump in steel prices has not been passed along in prices 
on manufactured steel products. Markets are spotty. 

“On the whole, there is a slowing of movement. A 
majority of business experts expect some re-adjustment, 
but no serious decline. Competition (see The Crepit 
Wor.p, April 1953, page 22) appears to be spurring 
increased ingenuity and hustle in many enterprises. The 
amount and rate of individual savings is very high and 
provides a cushion, as do social security and farm pay- 
ments.” 

* * * 

“The Administration has three main weapons for pre- 
venting a depression. One is tax cuts, two is easier 
credit, and three is spending on public works. Very great 
political pressure has been generated for tax cuts and 
these have been promised. If rightly timed they might 
well put lively purchasing power into lagging markets.” 

Cost Justification Under the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act: The Federal Trade Commission on August 
26, 1953, announced appointment, by Chairman Edward 
F. Howry, of a Committee to study a question at the 
heart of enforcement of the Robinson-Patman Act, 
namely, cost justification as a defense to alleged price 
discrimination. 

Announcing the appointment of Professor H. F. Tag- 
gart, Assistant Dean of the School of Business Adminis- 
tration, University of Michigan, as Chairman, Mr. 
Howry said in part: 


“T have long thought that one of the main reasons for 
failure to obtain general compliance with the Robinson- 
Patman Act, is the mystery and ignorance (both in 
industry and government) which surround distribution 
costs. 

“While savings in costs constitute the primary justifi- 
cation for price differentials under the Act, there has been 
little advancement in the field of distribution cost account- 
ing techniques during the seventeen years it has been on 
the books. . . . Therefore, I intend to recommend the 
establishment of an Advisory Committee on cost justifi- 
cation consisting of accountants, economists and lawyers 
representing all viewpoints.” 


Retail Labor Report: The Bureau of National 
Affairs, Inc., Washington, D. C., publishers of a series of 
services for business and the legal profession (such as 
U. S. Law Week and Daily Report for Executives) an- 
nounces price of its “Retail Labor Report” has been 
reduced from $8.50 to $3.00 per week. 

This reduction is made possible, we are advised, as a 
result of increased demand by employers and unions in 
the retail field. Service was inaugurated originally as a 
custom-built job for a small group of subscribers. 

The weekly report covers the following subjects: de- 
cisions affecting retail labor; legislation (state and fed- 
eral) ; union activities and organizing and collective bar- 
gaining; personnel developments; economic data; con- 
tract summaries and texts; and wage regulations. 


First Buyer’s Case Under Robinson-Patman 
Act Still Going: A decision against the Automatic 
Canteen Company, as buyer, for price discrimination was 
issued by the FTC and affirmed by the Court of Appeals 
for the Seventh Circuit (See The Crepir Wortp No- 
vember 1952, page 24). 

At the end of the last session, the Supreme Court re- 
turned the case to the FTC for more specific findings. 
Canteen had contended that in proceeding against a 
buyer it must be proved that the price difference was not 
justified by differences in the seller's costs, and that the 
buyer knew it was not. 

The majority of the Supreme Court agreed in a gen- 
eral way with Canteen’s contention, but wanted more 
specific findings; hence the remand. 
three-Judge minority said in part: 


In dissenting, the 


“Where, as here, the buyer undertakes to bludgeon 
sellers into prices that give him a competitive advantage, 
there is no unfairness in making him show that the 
privileges he demanded had cost justifications.” 

The General Counsel’s office of FTC advises that up 
to this time there has been no further action by the 
Commission pursuant to the remand. week 
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A Year of Leadership 


MY ASSOCIATES and I, officers and president of 
the Credit Women’s Breakfast Club of Toronto, have 
just concluded an intensely interesting year. In addition 
to being interesting, it has been an extremely busy one, so 
that we are glad to hand over the reins of office to our 
successors, while we sit back and content ourselves with 
watching further progress. 

Probably the ordinary members of any successful club, 
of whatever description, have little idea of the amount 
of work needed to bring it to success. A club is like a 
smoothly running machine in that, so long as it is prop- 
erly tended and cared for, it shows little evidence of the 
thought and watchfulness which it demands from those 
in charge. It is only when, through some carelessness 
and neglect, it breaks down, that onlookers realize that 
it cannot be left to run itself. 

And I suppose that, to the general public, the title of 
Women’s Breakfast Club suggests only a group of 
women who, for some queer reason, enjoy having break- 
fast together periodically in order that they may gossip 
about the latest fashions, new hair-dos, absent friends, 
and whatever else is popularly believed to be the favourite 
topics of femininity. Actually, the Credit Women’s 
Breakfast Clubs of North America have a far more serious 
purpose than that. They are designed to make it easy 
for credit women of the localities in which they operate, 
to exchange experiences they may have come upon in the 
discharge of their professional duties, to discuss problems 
which may have arisen and to suggest solutions for them, 
and generally to maintain a high standard of efficiency 
and of professional ethics. To the extent to which any 
Credit Women’s Breakfast Club achieves these objects, 
I think it may claim to be of benefit, not only to its mem- 
bers, but also to its community. The question which all 
officers of those clubs must ask themselves, when the 
time comes for them to retire from office, is: “Have we, 
during our term, kept those objects in view and done our 
utmost to attain them?” 

When we were chosen, a year ago, to lead the Toronto 
Credit Women’s Breakfast Club, we first studied the 
question of how we could be of greatest service to the 
membership. With that end in view, we appointed the 
following committees: constitution and bylaws, educa- 
tion, extension, finance, future advantages, membership, 
program, publicity and welfare. 

We also took steps to induce outstanding members of 
our profession from other districts to give us short talks 
on professional topics, for it was our belief that, how- 
ever much one might know about one’s work, it was 
always possible to learn more. Then, by way of varying 
such talks we invited leading outsiders to address us on 
subjects of more general interest. 

Finally, we undertook to increase our membership, it 
being obvious that no club can hope to do much for its 
profession if only a handful of its city’s credit women are 
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members. During the year, we heard interesting and 
valuable talks from such men as: John Fisher, Judge 
Hawley S. Mott, T. L. Robinette, and J. A. Brockie. 
The great value of such talks is that the speaker may be 
questioned on points which are not quite clear, whereas 
no such questions can be addressed to printed articles in 
our journals. 

Education was our theme note throughout the year. 
It was the first time we studied the Educational Manual 
with a number of our membership receiving a diploma. 
Added to our maintenance of a bed at the Queen Mary 
Hospital for Tuberculosis, at Weston, Ontario, our club 
adopted a European child through “The Canadian Save 
the Children Fund.” A number of new memberships 
have been secured and we are well on the way to win the 
first prize of $50.00 offered by International for the 
largest percentage of increased members prior to May 
15, 1954. The goal for the International this year is 
““A new member for every member in the Credit Women’s 
Breakfast Clubs of North America.” 

No club can operate successfully on an empty purse, 
and one of our problems was to keep ours full. At 
various times during the year we held bridge parties, 
fashion show, raffles, dinners, etc., to which friends out- 
side the profession were invited as paying guests. This 
called for prizes and souvenirs, and businessmen of 
Toronto contributed generously of such gifts. During 
the year, we managed one way and another to raise a 
sizeable amount of money, more than covering our ex- 
penses. However successful our term has been, we know 
that it could never have been so good had we not had the 
full cooperation of the general membership. They are a 
most enthusiastic group, and whatever calls for help were 
sent out to them, they responded cheerfully and whole- 
heartedly. 

Credit women, if you have no such club in your com- 
munity, why not start one now and help to attain the 
declared goal of our International: “A Credit Women’s 
Breakfast Club in every city in which there is a Credit 
Bureau.”—D. Lorene Shaw, Credit Manager, Kops Bros. 
of Canada, Toronto, Ontario, Canada, President, Credit 
Women’s Breakfast Clubs of Toronto. 


The Little Red Schoolhouse 
Of Credit 


NEVER was the passion for education greater than it 
is today. In numbers hitherto unapproached the young 
people of our land are crowding into schools and colleges 
seeking the enrichments of life which only education can 
bestow. Never before have there been such opportunities 
to bring constructive influences to bear on the minds and 
hearts of those who will be the leaders of tomorrow. 

Does recognition pass us by? If so, perhaps there is a 
reason and it may be well for you and me to ask our- 
selves the question, ““What have we done to deserve spe- 








cial recognition?” Do we perform our duties in a pas- 
sive manner or have we availed ourselves of every op- 
portunity to extend our knowledge in the credit profes- 
sion, that we might prove of outstanding value to our 
employers? Sometimes we are prone to lay the blame 
other than within ourselves, if promotion lags or passes 
us by, but surely something can be done. 

The Canadian Credit Institute, through the Univer- 
sity of Toronto, Extension Department, offers courses 
leading to the degrees of A.C.I. and M.C.I. Both the 
junior and senior courses not only cover such subjects 
as Credits, Collections and Retail Trade, but also in- 
clude studies in Economics, Psychology, Business English, 
etc., which assist in the application of practical knowl- 
edge. 

Thus is an opportunity afforded to aspiring young 
men and women to study the fundamental principles of 
credit work and to attain the status of a trained execu- 
tive with recognized standing in the profession. Per- 
haps we think we have reached an age where study be- 
comes impractical and forbidding. The Honourable Dr. 
W. J. Dunlop, for many years Director of University 
Extension, University of Toronto, and now Minister of 
Education for the Province of Ontario, tells this story 
which has made a profound impression on his hearers: 


It is one involving a salesman of the store variety who 
had put in the best part of his lifetime behind a counter. 
The salesman called to see Dr. Dunlop and said he would 
like to study for his B.A. degree and asked what length 
of time would be required before he would reach his 
goal. Upon interviewing the man it was found that he 
possessed only public school education, so the Doctor re- 
plied, “If you study hard you should get your matricula- 
tion in four years; your Senior matriculation in five years 
and then you would require four years or the equivalent 
in the University.” “Great Scott,” said the man, “I'll 
be sixty-four then.” The Doctor replied, “Do you realize 
that you will be sixty-four then whether you study for 
your B.A. or not?” 

Complete information is contained in a syllabus which 
is now available for the 1953-1954 season. For further 
details write the Bursar, Canadian Credit Institute, 137 
Wellington St., Toronto, Ont., Canada.—Carl B. Flem- 
ington, F.C.I., F.C.1.S., Manager, Credit Bureau of 
Greater Toronto, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. kik 


Do You Want a Raise? 


It is easy to get a raise if 


you know how. And the 
know how is contained in 
“How to Collect Installment 
Accounts,” by Samuel W. 
Guggenheim, a 70-page cloth 
bound book, chock full of 
letters and sound advice, tell- 
ing you how to collect install- 
ment accounts and open 
accounts. 

To collect your raise in pay, 
use the ideas in this book as 
thousands of credit executives 
have done. Sent postpaid if 
you send $2.00 only to 
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Progress of The Diners’ Club 


Prophets of doom who claim that credit spending is at 
a saturation peak and in imminent danger of collapsing 
from overloading were scored by Alfred Bloomingdale, 
vice-president and West Coast head of The Diners’ Club, 
national restaurant and hotel credit organization. 


At the same time, Mr. Bloomingdale, whose firm does 
a $20,000,000 annual business, warned the public not to 
join any type of credit plan without first investigating 
the organization through sources like the Better Business 
Bureau, Dun & Bradstreet or a recognized local retail 
credit organization. 


“The Diners’ Club, now in its fourth, profit-making 
year, is continuing to grow and will continue to issue 
credit cards on a careful credit-checking basis, even in the 
face of the present tightening of credit,” he pointed out. 
“We have noticed no decline in our receivables. On the 
contrary, our receivables for this month came to 1.3 per 
cent ahead of last month’s, putting our collections at an 
all-time high for the month of August.” 


Mr. Bloomingdale, a member of the New York de- 
partment store family, attributes the success of The 
Diners’ Club to a policy of adhering strictly to services 
as opposed to merchandise. 

“Tt is our theory that merchandise credit is entirely 
different from service credit and properly belongs in the 
realm of department stores and other merchandise organ- 
izations equipped to handle carrying charges and time 
and partial payments, and to accept a return of the 
merchandise when it is unsatisfactory,” he declared. “No 
one may carelessly honor any credit cards issued by other 
organizations without further credit investigation. The 
small merchant himself eventually suffers the loss. 


“Diners’ Club members have been particularly selected 
because of their known reputation to pay their bills 
promptly. There are 45,000 current members in this 
category in the Western area alone. From 75 to 79 per 
cent of our members pay their bills in 30 days,” he said, 
“and 99 per cent within 60 days.” 


He also predicted that the expiration of the excess 
profits tax next January will help rather than hurt his 
organization. As he sees the future picture, “Generally 
speaking, Diners’ Club members use their cards for es- 
sential entertaining rather than for advertising. With 
the reduction in institutional advertising, it is inevitable 
that they will do more entertaining than heretofore in a 
search for new business. This will result in increased 
business for us.” 


Los Angeles Creates Medical Division 


The Retail Merchants Credit Association of Los 
Angeles, Los Angeles, California, has been selected by the 
Los Angeles County Medical Association as a qualified 
organization to handle accounts for their members. The 
Association was established in 1910 and it now has over 
4,000,000 credit reports in file reflecting the financial 
responsibility and paying habits of individuals living in 
the area. A trained collection staff is maintained, operat- 
ing under an outstanding collection system, which pro- 
duces higher collection returns. Accounts are handled 
in an ethical, businesslike and efficient manner, and in 
accordance with the doctors’ dictates. 
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OFFICE PROCEDURES *.-CREDIT ECTION 


Is This Your Problem Too? 


EVERY CREDIT GRANTER sooner or later en- 
counters the problem sent in to us by one of our smaller 
businessmen members. It is a serious one; the way such 
matters are handled may have long-lasting effects on cus- 
tomer good will. Our panel of experts offer some very 


helpful and illuminating solutions to this “Problem of the 
Month.” 


QUESTION 


What is the best procedure to follow when a 
new credit customer charges more than I think 
She should . .. in other words, overloads the 
account? 


ANSWERS 


W. O. Perlick, Credit Sales Manager, “Charge 
It” Service, Texas Bank & Trust Company, Dal- 
las, Texas: The problem outlined in the question ex- 
ists before the retail customer reaches a point where her 
account is overloaded. In most smaller business establish- 
ments, the credit department is in a position to discuss 
the opening of a new account with a customer. While it 
is difficult to establish a limit on a new open account, 
the following suggestion might help in preventing an 
overloading by the customer. 

At the time of the new account application, would it 
not be practical to put the burden of responsibility of the 
limit of the account on the customer by asking, “Mrs. 
Jones, we are happy to open an account with you at 
Blank store. Do you have any idea as to what extent 
you plan to use this account each month?” By placing 
the burden of responsibility for limiting the account on 
Mrs. Jones, when she reaches an overloaded condition, 
your contact with her would be, ‘““Mrs. Jones, when you 
opened this account, you indicated that blank amount 
would serve your needs adequately. We noticed that 
your balance is now blank amount and we wonder if these 
purchases are of unusual nature or if you would prefer 
increasing your line of credit.” 

Where it has not been possible to do this preliminary 
work on a new account and the customer appears to be 
overbuying, in most cases it would seem practical to re- 
lease a charge called to your attention, providing the 
amount is not abnormally high, and then wait until your 
customer reaches the privacy of her home and contact her 
there, either by telephone or by mail, with a very frank 
discussion of the balance of her account and the question, 
“Will it be convenient for you, Mrs. Jones, to take care 
of this balance within ten days after you are billed?” 


It appears to me that overloading of accounts is not 
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nearly as severe as it appears on the surface. An aggressive 
credit sales organization is constantly making every pos- 
sible effort to stimulate volume. True, volume some- 
times appears on the wrong accounts and collection prob- 
lems result. However, it is my opinion, in most cases, 
that overloaded accounts are the exception rather than 
the rule, and they should receive individual attention de- 
pendent on the available information, the value of the cus- 
tomer, and the policies of the store you represent. It is 
the function of the credit office to be constantly aware 
that they are to be a sales stimulating organization in- 
stead of a sales prevention organization. 


Alexander Harding, Credit Manager, John 
H. Pray & Sons Co., Boston, Massachusetts: 
The matter of an overload on an account is something 
which requires the wisdom of Solomon in deciding the 
manner of approach to the customer. No two problems 
in this category are alike for no two customers are alike. 
If your organization policy is to set a limit on each ac- 
count and you so advise your customer at the time the 
account is approved and she has still gone over the limit, 
the problem is somewhat simplified. However, if you do 
not set a limit on your accounts when they are opened 
then the problem has to be handled from an altogether 
different approach. If you are frank and honest with 
your customer and explain the facts to her that she was 
advised when her account was opened that she would be 
allowed to purchase up to $100.00 and she now has a 
balance of $125.00 this could be followed with a ques- 
tion, “Is there a particular reason for this?”’ In most cases 
you will probably receive a satisfactory answer and then 
a method of repayment can be worked out. If no satis- 
factory answer is forthcoming then it is up to the credit 
manager to take the matter into hand and advise the cus- 
tomer that you have other types of accounts on which she 
may purchase. Perhaps an up-to-date file from the credit 
bureau may give you a lead that this is a first offense or 
it may turn out that the customer makes a practice of this 
sort of thing. I would suggest checking her references 
with one purpose in view: is this an overloading type of 
customer? I do not believe that any credit manager can 
give a general answer to cover all cases such as you seek 
in your question. 


Kenneth Oecetzel, Credit Manager, Boyd’s, St. 
Louis, Missouri: Except in rare cases where the in- 
formation justifies calling the customer, and the amount 
becomes alarmingly high, I would not question the new 





applicant until after the first billing. When it was called 
to my attention that the account was mounting, I would 
put a notation on it to refer all future charges to me or 
an assistant: I would also check to get perhaps a more 
complete report. Call the credit bureau again to get 
more information about the customer and also to deter- 
mine if large purchases are being made elsewhere. It is 
entirely possible that some source of income or hidden 
wealth has not shown up in the first application. Watch 
it closely and proceed cautiously until the first billing. 
After the first statement has been received and charges 
continue to be added without payment, I would then 
approach the customer on the basis of whether he under- 
stands the terms of the account. 

By all means, get all the facts you can and take into 
consideration the job he has, the neighborhood in which 
he lives, and the amount of property or income he may 
have. Also determine who the parents are and any other 
close relatives who may be customers of the store. A 
very good account with adequate means to pay may be 
offended if the first call is made too soon. 


John E. Zimmerman, Credit Manager, Morris- 
Kirschman & Company, New Orleans, Louisi- 
ana: When a new credit customer overloads the ac- 
count, the first step is to place a stop notice with the 
authorization desk so that further purchases may be dis- 
continued. All further charges should be referred to the 
credit manager or his assistant. 

The customer then is immediately contacted by tele- 
phone, and the overbought condition and newness of the 
account discussed, with the request that a substantial pay- 
ment be made at once. Unable to reach the customer by 
telephone, a letter is released calling attention to the over- 
limit and requesting a personal interview immediately. 

On cases where it appears that the customer is taking 
advantage of the account and purchases far exceed the 
credit limit, the credit bureau should be notified for the 
protection of other subscribers who may inquire on a new 
account. A store-wide stop notice is released to all de- 
partments, with the request that the salesperson refers the 
customer to the credit department, if she requests further 
charge account privileges. A case of this sort should be 
handled immediately by telephone or a personal call made 
at the residence of the customer. 


E. H. Trimble, Credit Manager, Loeb’s, Inc., 
Lafayette, Indiana: When a new charge account is 
opened at Loeb’s, it is standard procedure for the inter- 
viewer to ask the customer to estimate their average 
monthly buying. The customer is then given the oppor- 
tunity to set the limit on the account. The idea of the 
limit is explained to the customer as an added protection 


for them and just routine procedure. The psychological 
effect of discussing the limit with the customer at the 
time the account is opened will pay large dividends at a 
later date when least expected. 

The credit report is then reviewed to see if the rating 
warrants the limit desired by the customer. If not, the 
customer is notified. If the purchases exceed the limit, 
the customer is then notified in one of two ways. If the 
customer is in the store, they are asked to refer to the 
main credit office. The account is then discussed with 
the customer. The limit is sometimes changed. At any 
rate, the customer is made to feel that the entire pro- 
cedure is for their protection. 

If the customer is not in the store and the amount is 
not too large, the charge is honored and a letter is written 
to the customer explaining the over limit and at the same 
time asking them to call at the office at their convenience 
to discuss the account. The over limit, or pyramiding, 
of a charge account will not present too much of a prob- 
lem if the original interview is conducted in a satisfactory 
manner. 


Hugh Tallent, Credit Manager, Charles F. 
Berg & Company, Inc., Portland, Oregon: The 
best procedure to follow when a new credit customer 
begins to overload the account is to have a personal inter- 
view with the customer to give a full explanation of the 
store’s credit policy of placing certain credit limitations 
on new accounts, and later increasing the limit, if there 
is a change in their credit standing. This interview 
should be conducted by the credit manager with the idea 
of getting further information that may justify additional 
credit, as the financial status or customer’s ability to pay 
might change greatly over a short period. “she husband 
may have received a promotion with a substantial salary 
increase; the wife may have started to work; or heavy 
payments on home, furniture or car may have been elimi- 
nated from their budget. 

After a careful review of the facts, the credit manager 
may still feel that additional charges would overload the 
account beyond the customer’s ability to pay. If so, he 
should tactfully show the customer that it would be un- 
wise to burden him with an obligation that would be very 
dificult to pay, and might affect his future credit stand- 
ing if not paid according to terms. However, it often 
develops that additional credit is fully justified and that 
an adjustment of terms is in order. week 


Editor’s note-—Our readers are urged to send in their 
questions. We want to keep this feature going. Address 
your questions to the Educational Director at the National 


Office. 








Ever Loaned Your “CREDIT WORLD”? 


WE’LL WAGER you've often said: “You must read this article in The Credit World .. . here, 
take my copy!” That’s why we thought you’d like for us to send a free copy of a recent issue to 
friends of yours who have not really “discovered” how stimulating The Credit World can be. 

We will be glad to send a copy to as many as five of your friends if you will send us their names 
and addresses. There is no cost to you or your friends; however, if they indicate to us that they want 
to receive it regularly, their membership will be solicited. Address, National Retail Credit Asso- 
ciation, 375 Jackson Avenue, St. Louis 5, Missouri. 
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9t 94 An Opportunity 


F OR THE PERIOD from February 23, 1953 through July 1953, credit 
schools, under the direction of Sterling S. Speake, Credit Specialist, have been 


conducted in 17 cities, with an enrollment of 1,394. Registrations ranged from 
50 to 146. 


That they have been highly successful is attested by the many letters re- 
ceived from students, credit managers and credit bureau managers. Your 
attention is directed to pages 18 and 21 of this issue. 


The fall and winter itinerary is now being arranged for Mr. Speake and in- 
terested associations and credit bureaus should communicate with us promptly. 
While it is not possible for us to make a definite commitment as to dates, it 
would be well to designate your first, second and third choices. This infor- 
mation will then be sent to Mr. Speake, who will furnish open dates and make 
every effort to select a mutually satisfactory time. 


Circulars and other material will be mailed to you by the National Office 
on receipt of request. Write Leonard Berry, Educational Director, National 
Retail Credit Association, 375 Jackson Avenue, St. Louis 5, Missouri. 


Sponsorship of the school will prove highly beneficial to the credit bureau 
and credit association. It will not only result in an improvement in credit 
granting but will stimulate interest in credit work. 


If you and your credit associates are interested in developing junior credit 
personnel, and the smaller merchant, or in a refresher course which will pay 
dividends, don’t overlook this opportunity. 


Worthan 


General Manager-Treasurer 
NATIONAL RETAIL CreEpDIT ASSOCIATION 
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© Has it occurred to you that your unpaid account, if entered against your record 
im the files of the credit bureau, may jeopardise your credit stan anding? 

©@ The National Retail Credit Association, of which we are a member, is o metual 
nonproft organization with more than 32,000 members in the United States, Can 
ads, Alaska, and Hawaii. In the files of its affiliated credit bureaus are main 
tained accurate, uptodate records on millions of credit customers These form 
the basis of credit reports used by many retailers and others to judge the char 
acter and trustworthiness of applicants for credit 
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Stickers and inserts, $3.00 a 1,000, assorted $3.50 a 1,000 in lots of 100. Order from N.R.C.A., 375 Jackson Ave., St. Louis 5, Mo. 








STANDARD APPLICATION FORM 


HE sale of over four hundred thousand during the past year is con- 
clusive testimony of the popularity of this form. Increase the efficiency 
of your department by ordering a supply immediately! 


+ + 


The actual size of the form (reproduced below) is 6 inches by 9 inches. 
Printed in one color. Blocked in pads of 100. Prices: 100, $1.00; 500, $4.00; 
and 1,000, $7.00. Postage is extra. 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


375 Jackson Ave. St. Louis 5, Missouri 
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